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THE CZAR’Ss CORONATION 


4 ITY pens report the prodigality and splendour of 
the Czar’s coronation, as prepared and provided 
for ; but it seems to be agreed that one word alone is 
capable of conveying an adequate idea of what is to be 
seen in Moscow. ‘The lavishness is Eastern; the pomp, 
the magnificence, the glitter, the respect for ancient 
usage, the regard for the sanctions of religion, are only 
to be described as Eastern. That, however, is the 
most natural thing in the world; for the whole consti- 
tution and government of the country are Eastern, as 
well as a great deal in the origin and character of the 
people. And in this, it appears, they are likely to 
be confirmed. ‘There is an Eastern people of the most 
thorough Asiatic character which seems bent on 
becoming western in everything with the utmost expedi- 
tion; and, at any rate superficially, it has gone far 
toward accomplishing its desire in the short space of 
five and twenty years. ‘There have been changes in 
Russia too since the beginning of the century, but with 
no craving ambition to become more westernised (to 
which the adoption of modern inventions does not 
contribute so much as we think, perhaps) but rather a 
return of sentiment upon the ancient ways. This result 
is not expected in one part of the world, where 
nothing has ever commanded more confident belief 
‘han the irresistibility of western ideas. And embodied 
in the use of machinery, the best means of locomotion, 
the best guns, the most efficient style of cartridge, and 
the like, those ideas have had a very fair measure of 
success in the Russian empire. But others of a 
different order, which were expected to make great 
changes in Russia, have failed of their anticipated 
effect ; and we shall probably see in due time that the 
failure will have consequences for the rest of the 
world. 
For it was expected that no system of police or 
police regulation would keep out of Russia our 
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western ideas of government and social order. Con- 
sidering the remoteness of the country and the 
scattering of its towns and villages, repression and 
execution might succeed for a time. But the school- 
master was abroad to play his part, modern means of 
communication were abolishing distance, and the 
quality of enlightened ideas is to waft themselves by 
ways unknown from place to place, and to spread 
with marvellous rapidity wherever they take root. 
Nor is their propagation anywhere so rapid as where 
tyranny, corruption, and misery go to extremes, as 
they certainly did in the Czar’s dominions ; for which 
reasons, and because Liberal ideas, Socialist ideas, and 
revolutionary ideas of every kind, were already running 
up to the borders of Russia (having taken hold of the 
neighbouring populations) revolution was unavoidable. 
A fifteenth-century Russia could not live unaffected 
by the influences of a nineteenth-century Europe. 

It must be allowed that there was great plausibility 
in this view. None of its calculations were unsound, 
and all of them that rested on matter of fact—such 
as the schoolmaster’s activity, more intimate communi- 
cation with the rest of Europe, and the spread of Liberal 
doctrine along the Russian frontier—were strengthened 
year by year. Nihilism arose to give visible promise of 
a changed order of things, either by extortion or con- 
and that did seem rather formidable for a 
wlile. But, after fifty years, how looks the prospect of 
a changed order in Russia? We are now only four 
years from the end of the nineteenth century, and this 
prospect is farther off than ever. Nihilism seems nearly 
extinct, though no doubt some desperate souls still feed 
its sacred fires, in hope of a chance of using them; 
while of milder revolutionists, except such as give no 
concern, we hear little or nothing. In this month of 
May, 1896, Absolutism, in the shape of an amiable 
young man, marches to receive the Russian crown in 
due order of succession. So far as may be judged, he 
does so in more confidence, and with better ground of 
confidence, than any of his predecessors. .A broader, 
mightier empire than was theirs, if we except the father 
of ‘thls young man, submits with more satisfaction and 
pride to his alunite rule; and the most striking thing 
about the whole ceremony is that it seems to mark the 
Russian empire off from the western world by clearer 
lines of separation. Not merely by its oriental splendour 
and prodigality, for that has been seen before in Moscow, 
but in other ways that appeal more to thought than 
sense, the Czar’s coronation distinguishes Russia remark - 
ably, as if with intentional emphasis, as an empire of 
the East. 

Had the disintegrating and re-forming processes of 
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western civilisation set in effectively only ten years ago, 
it is most probable that not Russia only but the future 
of the whole world would have been changed. Whether 
that would have told to Russian advantage is more 
than we undertake to say; though of course the hypo- 
thesis stands that nothing effected by the effervescence 
of western ideas can be disadvantageous to any country. 
Looking to the situation as it is, however, we may see 
pretty plainly that the events of those ten years, and 
more particularly of the last two, have established the 
Russian Government on a firmer foot than it ever stood 
upon before, perhaps; though it is enough to speak of 
the later generations. Within the longer and yet more 
quickly within the shorter period, Russia has advanced 
to the first and most authoritative place in [urope. 
She has assumed a tone of mastery which her Govern- 
ment, though haughty enovgh, never before pretended 
to; and the assumption goes unchallenged. France is 
almost her proclaimed lieutenant; Germany is openly 
solicitous for her friendship, and would rejoice in an 
acknowledged agreement for joint operations in the 
Far East; and in that Far East the Czar’s Government 
has lately seized with so much vigour and success upon 
a splendid opportunity of aggrandisement (with com- 
mercial profits) that the whole nation is elate at the 
stroke. Well it may be. These are all, indeed, mani- 
fest sources of pride; and who is to be thanked for the 
gratification so abundantly drawn from them but the 
Imperial Government, the Czar ? 

A Government that makes Russia so glorious may go 
on in perfect surety against popular discontent or 
military defection. So much seems to be quite settled ; 
and it is settled at a time when the destiny of Russia 
as an Eastern empire—to which autocracy is so natural 
and appropriate—takes a certain stamp of determination. 
Hence an éclat for the Czar’s coronation far beyond all 
that its magnificence bestows ; and hence, also, a good 
deal of thought for England’s governing men. It was 
not at all anticipated, this sudden advance of Russia as 
an Asiatic Power; which is another way of saying that 
the appearance of Japan in the grand role of a conquer- 
ing naval nation was quite unforeseen and that our 
Government of the day (Lord Rosebery’s) failed to 
discern as promptly and clearly as the Russians all that 
could be made of the event. But the suddenness of 
Russia’s advance is part of its importance, and its 
importance is largely for ourselves. Of course the 
Russian Government is not to be vituperated for making 
the most of its chances in the smartest possible way. 
Nations, like individuals, may be rivals without enmity, 
and we see not the faintest reason for anger at the 
rapidity and boldness of Russia’s action in the Far Kast 
—unless it be anger with ourselves for slowness and 
dulness of perception at the critical moment. But one 
thing we fancy we do see; which is that the coronation 
of the Czar signalises the opening of a new time in 
which the rivalry of Russ and Briton will be forced to 
its sharpest and bitterest. Conflict it must be, for the 
only ‘ accommodation” of this rivalry is by submission : 
on which side we refrain from saying. 


RADICALS AND IRISHRY 
HE manifesto of the new Radical Committee re- 
quires to be studied like a corrupt passage of 
Thucydides. It begins by asserting the necessity of 
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evoking and focusing all the fighting energies of the 
Liberal Party on ‘one great principle.” This rule of 
guidance we speedily discover to be that of ‘ downing 
the Lords.’ But, behold, in the next paragraph the 
one great principle suddenly divides like a split haddock. 
The Liberal Party is still to concentrate itself, but on 
what? ‘Qn the effort to abolish the House of Lords, 
and bring about a comprehensive system of devolution 
or Home Rule all round. How, in the name of 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, can the ragged  legionaries 
be expected to muster under two standards at 
once? The feat would be a physical impossibility for 
the most nimble of politicians, and the call comes 
the more fatuously because of all the bluster about 
‘evoking’ and ‘focusing’ by which it is preceded. 
The explanation of the blazing inconsistency, however, 
seems tolerably simple. A portion of the Committee 
must have been bent on getting home on the Irish for 
their vote on the Education Bill. ‘The more prudent 

Radical their 
perceived that a declaration of war would 
mean ruin to Radicalism. Accordingly ‘Home Rule 
chucked into the statement of 
policy, and a pretty mess its framers have made 
of it. 

The Independent, with a fine burst of revengeful 
prophecy, dooms the Radicals to opposition for the 
next half-century. ‘The prediction is a trifle bold, but 
it may come true for all that. This much may be 
hazarded that the alliance between the Anti-Parnellites 
and the Radicals has, for the time being, ceased to exist. 
Mr. Dillon has few qualities of leadership, but he cannot 
fail to perceive that an acceptance of the conditions 
laid down by Messrs. Labouchere and Co. would imply 
the indefinite postponement of Home Rule. As the 
Chronicle confesses with engaging candour ; ‘the people 


—for even Committees have second 


thoughts 


all round’ was 


are not so hostile to the Lords as we would like 
to see them. Furthermore its exhortation to the 
Radical Committee to take the initiative in the 


country and put itself in touch with the constituencies 
would not advance matters by the length of Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s thumbnail. The agrarian campaign, which 
the Chronicle apparently advocates as its own little 
contribution to the ‘one great principle, would come 
with strange incongruity from the party that obstructs 
the Agricultural Rating Bill. Besides, the House of 
Lords abolished, Mr. Dillon might reasonably inquire, 
‘Where do we come in?’ He is not promised the reali- 
sation of the Nationalist ideal, very far from it. Ireland 
has simply to take her chance with dear old Scotland, 
gallant little Wales, possibly with undefeated Scilly. 
‘The notion must appear preposterous to the Nationalists, 
and even dispassionate Unionists may well be staggered 
at its amazing impudence. 'That the Radical Committee 
has much regard for the feelings of Lord Rosebery we 
do not suppose, for he is to it a Peer-Premier, and an 
indifferent one too. But it might have entertained 
some gratitude to Sir William Harcourt, who has gone 
to most lengths to keep on terms with the thorough- 
going section. It calmly proceeds to claim for itself 
absolute independence, and to thump down an impossible 
programme with ‘Take it or leave us.’ No Whips 
could possibly act under such conditions, and if Sir 
William continues to occupy the front Opposition 
bench, he might just as well, for Parliamentary 
purposes, be mourning over his hay-crop at Malwood. 
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More of this detrition, and Her Majesty’s Opposition 
will become politically extinct. 

With Ivishry, as Irishry, we have mighty little 
sympathy. In the present instance, however, the spite 
that is visited on the Anti-Parnellites for their support 
of the Education Bill mustiarouse disgust in every right- 
thinking intelligence. As a politician and as a man 
Mr. Dillon could not help himself. ‘The contrary 
course to that he adopted would have given the solid 
Irish Catholic vote to Mr. Healy or Mr. Redmond. 
Besides, as a conscientious Romanist, he was bound to 
follow where Cardinal Vaughan led. In _ return he 
is taunted by the Congregational Union with having 
sided with those who ‘wish to make a door-mat 
of Nonconformity, with ‘great sacrifices’ accepted 
without a shadow of return. In truth the Non- 
conformist divine is making an egregious spectacle of 
himself just now. Rabid with jealousy of the Church 
of England, he bites at anybody who crosses his furious 
course. And the Radical Committee resolves itself into 
acrimonious Dissent with such queer accretions as Mr. 
Philip Stanhope and the Christian member for North- 
ampton. The childishness of the Methodist Times is 
being repeated in the House of Commons, only with the 
difference that cant ceases to be sectarian and becomes 
political. Meanwhile, Mr. Dillon need not distress him- 
self overmuch about Dr. Berry, Mr. Guinness Rogers 
or all of them. He has eighty votes behind him and 
they are a deal more persuasive than great principles 
which can be multiplied at pleasure. If the Radicals 
choose to throw him over they will simply prolong their 
own exclusion from power. If ever they do return they 
can no more do without him than without the coats of 
their backs. Yes, they made ‘ great sacrifices,’ but they 
were those of political honesty and decency. ‘They will 
not remedy their case by a repudiation which is the 
outcome not of repentance but of partisan rancour. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS 
IN AFRICA 


HE question of the employment of Indian Troops 
beyond the frontier of our Indian Empire seems 

likely to become one of continual interest to the House of 
Commons. Every few years it arises and produces a 
lively debate and is quickly forgotten. It was a stroke 
of genius on the part of Lord Beaconsfield to foresee 
the political effect which the presence of our well-dis- 
ciplined and splendid Indian troops would have on the 
politics of the hour and to summon a contingent to 
Malta. It revealed to the world that we possessed in 
India an army such as would make good our numerical 
deficiencies in Europe. The Russian army is mainly 
Asiatic, and Russia discovered that we, too, had an 
Asiatic army, better disciplined and better equipped 
than her own. Lord Beaconsfield’s masterly move did 
not meet, as was to be expected, with the approval of his 
political opponents. In most vehement terms did Mr. 
Gladstone denounce the measure in the House of Com- 
mons and in the pages of a leading Review. He was 
certainly rhetorical and he attempted to be humourous. 
‘India, he declared, ‘ will be as much at the beck of our 
will as the elephants whom, perhaps with the aid of a 
little winter clothing, she may send us.’ Waxing more 
eloquent he declared, ‘In distant and, to her children, 
ungenial climes, in lands of usage, tongue, religion 
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wholly alien, the flower of her youth are to bleed and 
die for us, and she will have no part but to suffer and 
obey.” The Sikh like the Goorkha mercenary, however, 
loves fighting for fighting’s sake, and he is fond of the 
money he brings home after foreign service and, brave 
man that he is, cares little whether he bleeds and dies in 
a distant and alien land. ‘The summoning of the Indian 
troops to Malta no doubt raised a grave constitutional 
question which was at the time debated in both Houses 
of Parliament. ‘The Opposition contended that the 
constitutional principle which left it for Parliament to 
fix the number of soldiers the Crown might maintain 
in England was reduced to nothingness if the Prime 
Minister could, at any moment, without even consulting 
Parliament, draw what troops he thought fit from India. 
A terrible and harrowing picture was drawn of a future 
Roberts overawing London by Sikh and Goorkha mer- 
cenaries. 

The murder of our Envoy in Afghanistan and the 
disasters which overtook our arms in Zululand brought 
temporary discredit on an Imperial policy the object of 
which is to maintain the Empire of England. Lord 
Beaconsfield created a distrust of his Government by 
trying to persuade the people that every step taken by 
him in foreign affairs was part of a great, new, ambitious, 
and Imperial policy. Englishmen have the habit of 
judging their Ministers not by their speeches but by the 
result of their policy. The Zulu war not only destroyed 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, but what was far worse, dealt 
a grave blow to the Imperialistic principle. Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to power and a humiliating chapter of 
English history opened. ‘The widespread belief that 
nothing would lead Mr. Gladstone’s Government to act 
vigorously led to the destruction of Alexandria. No 
one in or out of Egypt for a moment supposed that Her 
Majesty's Liberal Government would strike a blow, 
and the twenty-four hours’ warning given by Admiral 
Seymour of the opening of hostilities was regarded as a 
mere menace and not a serious declaration. After the 
bombardment followed the short and unequal struggle 
with the Egyptians. In that struggle the Liberal 
Ministers, who had denounced the sending of Indian 
troops to Malta, determined to employ Indian troops. 
But the 55th Section of the Indian Government Act 
states ‘that except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, or under 
sudden and urgent necessity, the Revenues of India 
shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operations, carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by Her Majesty’s forces 
charged upon such Revenues.’ The Duke of Devonshire, 
then Marquess of Hartington, in moving the question 
that ‘this House consents’ stated—‘ Now, it appears to 
me that this section reserves to Parliament full control 
over all cases in which it may be possible to employ 
Indian troops beyond the frontiers of India. On this 
occasion, there can, I think, be not the slightest doubt 
both legally and constitutionally, that it is necessary 
for us to come to Parliament.’ The noble Marquess 
then proceeded to mention the former occasions on 
which Indian troops had been employed. At the 
beginning of the present century an expedition of 
Indian troops took place in Egypt. Indian troops 
were employed beyond the limits of India in the China 
wars of 1839-40, in the second China expedition of 
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1856-57, and in the third China War of 1859. They 
were similarly employed in the Persian expedition of 
1856-57, and in the Perak expedition. Indian troops 
were also employed beyond the limits of India in the 
Abyssinian War. But though several expeditions have 
taken place in which Indian troops have been employed 
the division or apportionment of charge between 
India and England has not been made according to 
anv definite rule. In the first China War of 1859-49 
all the ordinary charges were borne by India, and all 
the extraordinary charges by this country ; in the China 
War between 1856 and 1859 all the expenses were paid 
by England. In the case of the Persian expedi- 
tion, in which the interests of India were more 
directly concerned, all the ordinary charges were 
defrayed by the Indian Government and one half 
the extraordinary charges. The effect of that was 
that more than one-half the whole cost was borne 
by India because all the military operations were con- 
ducted from India. In the Abyssinian expedition, 
where the interests of India were not directly con- 
cerned, the ordinary expenses only were charged to 
India and this country bore all the extraordinary 
charges. But India should not have borne a farthing 
of the expenses. Sir John Lawrence, who was then 
Governor-General, wrote to Sir Stafford Northcote, at 
that time Secretary of State for India: ‘I hope you 
will forgive me when I say that I cannot go with you 
in what you advanced in the debate regarding the 
Abyssinian expedition. I am sure that the general 
feeling in India, especially among the natives, will be 
that it is unjust to charge India with the cost of the 
ordinary expenses of the troops. It seems to me that 
Lord Cranbourne effectively disposed of all the argu- 
ments in support of the measure. The Marquess of 
Salisbury, speaking in the debate on the subject of the 
Abyssinian War, feared India might be ‘as a barrack 
in Oriental seas from which we may draw any number 
of troops without paying for them.” The precedent of 
the Abyssinian War was followed in the Perak ex- 
pedition. In the case of the Malta expedition the 
interests of India were not held to be directly affected, 
and the whole cost, ordinary and extraordinary, was 
borne by England. In the Egyptian expedition of 
1882 all the ordinary charges were borne by India, and 
69 per cent. of the extraordinary charges were also 
borne by India, while about 40 per cent. were borne by 
this country. The Marquess of Hartington argued that 
as the Suez Canal was more important to India than 
almost any other country, she ought ‘to bear a fair 
share of the burden of protecting it. ‘We call upon 
her to bear this because it is an expenditure incurred 
in defence of a policy in which the honour and interests 
of the whoJe Empire are involved, and in which, in our 
opinion, the honour and material interests of India are 
still more directly and enormously increased.” The 
Marquess of Hartington, however, frankly admitted 
that the Government of India objected to India bearing 
the charge of her contingent. 

‘Three years afterwards there arose a matter in which 
the honour of the Empire was certainly involved—the 
rescue of the gallant Gordon. A shifty and vacillating 
policy had kept alive the hopes and aspirations of the 
National Party in Egypt. In order to get rid of a 


remnant of Arabi’s army and to crush the rising power 
of the Mahdi, a small army of 8000 or 10,000 men, under 
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General Hicks, was sent to the Soudan. — By the light 
of subsequent events Englishmen were able to appreciate 
the difficulty of his task and the gallant fight be made. 
Energetic measures should have been promptly taken to 
crush the fanatical hordes that annihilated his army, 
and the task would at that time have been compara- 
tively easy if an Indian contingent had been sent to 
Suakim. The Government, however, refused to follow 
any definite principle, and only acted spasmodically 
under the pressure of public opinion. Blunder followed 
blunder. It was a blunder to send the expedition under 
General Graham a month too late, and it was a blunder 
to withdraw it. It was both a blunder and a crime to 
send General Baker with a miserable force of Egyptians 
to be slaughtered by the hordes of Osman Digma. It 
was a weak Government, driven by a passing wave of 
sentiment, that sent Gordon, unprotected, to Khartoum, 
and trusted to the chapter of accidents to justify this 
terribly hazardous experiment. For a few months their 
followers were satisfied with this display of vicarious 
energy. ‘Then came a violent re-action, and public 
opinion at last forced the Ministry to take vigorous 
But, as the world knows, to 
England’s shame, it was too late. The Indian troops 
were then sent to Suakim, not for the relief of Gordon, 
but because the Ministry had had a great reverse in 
the death of Gordon. 
Government to bear the expense of the expedition on 
the ground that ‘’The present expedition arises to a 


action to relieve Gordon. 


India was made by a Liberal 


considerable extent out of the generous and_philan- 
thropic impulses of the people of this country, who 
could not bear to contemplate the possibility of what 
might happen to the Soudan garrisons, and who there- 
fore determined to attempt their relief by military 
measures. A more despicable and canting apology 
was never offered to a body of sensible men. However, 
India had to pay. A large amount of the Ryot’s money 
was squandered in laying downa few miles of rail, which 
were left to rust in the sand as soon as they were laid. 
As the Ministry abandoned the objects for which the 
Indian troops were lent, every shilling which India 
spent should, by the law of common honesty, have been 
refunded. Once again India has been asked to lend 
troops and pay for them. It will be interesting to note 
what arguments leading Liberals will bring against a 
It is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Gladstone cannot take part in the 
debate. It is difficult to imagine a more splendid 
opportunity for the display of his great and subtle 
dialectical powers. 


course which they have twice adopted. 


THE NEW NEWLYN ‘SCHOOL’ 


a Hesh, how art thou fishified!* might 

Mercutio well repeat were he to revisit the 
glimpses of the sun at Newlyn. Tor at Newlyn has 
arisen a new school, neither of artistes-pcintres (an in- 
vidious distinction surely, as regards some artists so- 
called 7) nor eke of ‘fush’ as the heroine of Charles 
Reade’s earliest novel might have said, but of Sabba- 
tarian fishermen. Marry how? Not, as those of 
Clovelly did once use and may still use, entirely because 
they have Puritan notions over and above the natural 
man’s wish for one day of rest, which it seems most con- 
venient to take when other people take it and lounge 
at look-out stations and talk and crush the merry cup 
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until they shut up in measureless content. Nay, this is 
not so; there is a reason nearer and dearer still. ‘It 
has been found, to quote from the Daily Mail, a 
promising new arrival in daily papers, ‘ that the absence 
of fish at the London and other markets on Monday 
tends to secure a more substantial price on ‘Tuesday.’ 

In other words, the Newlyn school of fishermen deter- 
mined long ago that it was better that London should get 
fish on Tuesday instead of Monday, and that the inhabi- 
tants of fishing-ports, which are supplied back from Lon- 
don with their own fish, should suffer in a greater degree 
because such a Fabius-like method put more money in 
the purses of the Newlyn fishermen. ‘These would 
indeed seem to be the modern representatives of the 
old Puritan school in which it was thought well to rest 
indeed on Sunday in accordance with ‘Scripture 
warrant, but at the same time to keep one eye a good 
deal more than half open to the main chance. Was it 
unnatural that people possessed of so admirable a 
theory and practice should be annoyed even beyond 
reason when other fishermen who knew not or rather 
Sabbatarianism 
‘came me cranking in’ and actually dared to catch the 
fish which the Newlyn men had declared to be unfish- 
able, by themselves, of a Sunday? Certainly not; it 
was the Newlyn man’s right to catch fish or not to 
catch fish, and any persons who ventured catching fish 
on a day dubbed a dies non by Newlyn did so of course 
at the peril, not of the law, but of being overpowered 


‘ared not for this peculiar form of 


by the Newlyn men, who recked not of certain ears of 
wheat, and who stopped the intruders’ boats and flung 
their fish overboard. A proceeding in defence of which 
they might have quoted not the words of the New Testa- 
ment, but the habits of the ‘ fish ring*® in London town. 

From the clash of these opposing interests there 
came of course, ructions, and what ructions! Police, 
military, magistrates riding in front of the military, 
and a torpedo-boat destroyer, appropriately named 
Ferret, to represent the majesty of the law arrayed 
against these terrible fellows of Newlyn. 
thing is hard upon ‘the military... On their way (the 
way of the troops and police) we are told ‘ the crowd, 
though it did make way for them, howled and yelled 
like mad people, and discharged all kinds of missiles at 
the representatives of law and order.’ 
to the ever-charming Daily News is scrious, and in a 
sense it is, we repeat, a serious trial to the unfortunate 
soldiers and_ soldier-officers. 


This, according 


We remember well an 
experience related by a distinguished soldier who after- 
wards went in for a political career, and who recounted 
how he was sent, as a subaltern, with a detachment to 
‘inspect, for that was all they could do, a so-called 
riot in an Irish fishing-town. Ife told how it was the 
most trying moment he ever had on service when a 
stalwart fish-fag came up to him and, with much 
ingenuity of Irish vituperation, 
violently on both cheeks with a very rough-scaled and 
, Under which provocation he had to stand, 
as far as might be, immovable, and to pretend as well 
as he could that his men were not trying hard not to 
laugh at his parlous state. This kind of thing, as the 
gallant officer said, is not fit work for Her Majesty's 
soldiers, and what the torpedo-boat destroyer could say 
to the matter, unless it had been loaded with torpedo 
eels to be let loose and to end the rumpus by incon- 
tinently killing all the other fish and so removing the 


slapped him most 


colossal fish. 


This kind of 
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bones of contention, it is hard to see. One thinks dimly of 


oil on the troubled waters in connection with recent pre- 
cautions for ships in stormy weather, but then oil squirted 
over angry Cornish Fishermen might fail to have a 
soothing effect. ‘The matter of the Cornish Fishermens’ 
misconduct has in one quarter been compared, perhaps ‘it 
was rote sarkastick, to the Johannesburg trouble, which 
is indeed magnis componere parva. "The only similarity 
between the two cases is that at Penzance, as at 
Johannesburg,‘ Tre, Pol,and Pen’ ran away incontinently 
as soon as the other side showed fight. It would seem 
also, to treat so vast a matter with the vast seriousness 
it demands, that the authorities on the spot seemed 
rather to favour the point of view taken by the ‘ rioters.’ 
Also certain inhabitants of Newlyn seem to have 
entertained and expressed alarm which might not have 
been misplaced in the full fury of the Gordon No-Popery 
riots. All this may be so: by when these lines appear 
England may have to concentrate all her available land 
and sea forces upon Newlyn. But until we hear of this 
as an actual occurrence we shall continue to think, 
as we now do, that John Leech’s immortal Brook Green 
Volunteer missed a great opportunity by not being 
born and trained just in time for the affaire Newlyn. 


-RINCE HENRY THE TRAVELLER 


* the Middle Ages produced a Prince who has 
P descended to posterity as Prince Henry the 
Navigator, so in the last years of the nineteenth century 
we have a Prince who will possibly be known in the 
future as Prince Henry the Traveller. The latest 
journey in Asia of Prince Henry of Orleans is a 
feat in more ways than one. The exploration of the 
of the Meikong, the Salween and the 
adds materially to our knowledge of the 
hydrography of Asia; it aids in solving one of the few 
geographical mysteries, and—perhaps its main charm to 
the Prince himself as it would be to most other travellers 
he has succeeded where other travellers have failed 
and where no other European before him was successful. 
the journey from China to India has been done or 
attempted by a great variety of routes. There is the 
route across the great desert of Gobi from the north of 
China into Cashmere which General Mark Bell and 
Captain Younghusband have recently traversed. Then 
comes the inner and much more interesting route 
through Lhasa which has been attempted again and 
again in recent years by such travellers as Mr. Rockhill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Littledale and others. This is still a 
virgin route for the traveller for it has never yet been 
traversed by a European, although Abbé Huc more 
than fifty years ago reached heen from China, and 
Manning, Charles oe s friend, 
India thirty vears before Hue entered it from the 
opposite direction. Lastly, there is the route which 
Prince Henry has successfully traversed still further to 
the south from Yunnan into Assam. This is very much 
shorter in point of distance than either of the great 
routes already mentioned ; nevertheless the Prince has 
been the first to perform the journey successfully. 
‘There can be no question, as we have said, that the 
Prince has performed a feat of exploration, which has 
been fully recognised in this country as well as in France, 
Its practical results, however, are not so great. The 
"rince traversed a region towards which the British 
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Empire is creeping from Assam as well as from Burmah. 
It is at present a no-man’s land, inhabited by fragments 
of ancient races, whose origin, at present at least, 1s 
lost. They seem to have taken refuge amongst these 
remote and inaccessible mountains from the old con- 
quering races of Asia. Through it flow some of the 
largest and most famous rivers of Asia—the Yangtse> 
the Meikong, the Salween, the Irawaddy, the Brahma- 
putra. Burmese territory is advancing northward 
towards these mountains with great rapidity, and is not 
at present stopped by our last boundary treaty with 
China, which affects only the Eastern or Yunnan border. 
Prince Henry’s journey has this practical result for 
ourselves: it shows that communication between our 
Indian Empire and China so far north as the Prince 
went is impossible. Regarded from this point of view 
—practical communication between two great Asiatic 
Empires—a journey which has just been completed, 
which has created no noise in the world, and the record 
of which will probably be buried away in a Blue Book, 
is of much more importance. This is the survey of Mr. 
Way, of the Indian Public Works Department, of 
a railway route from Assam into the northern part 
of Burmah, and through the Hukong Valley to the 
Irawaddy. 

This survey shows that there is no_ practical 
difficulty in connecting the Indian system of railways 
through Assam with the Burmese lines. Mr. Way has 
now surveyed three different suggested routes for this 
purpose—one through Chittagong close to the sea, the 
second through Manipur, and the third by the Hukong 
valley, which appears to be the most practicable of all. 
To secure ready communication by land between 
India and Burmah is a very important matter, but if 
it can be secured by a route which can easily be 
extended into China the matter is one of still greater 
importance. It appears that at present there is a 
caravan route leading from Yunnan and Tali into the 
rubber forests and jade mines on the Chindwin, and 
that an active trade exists upon this route. If a 
practicable line for a railway exists in the same region, 
then the great commercial problem of communication 
with Southern and Western China would be solved in 
a somewhat startling manner. With the valley of the 
Ganges in railway communication with the valley of 
the Yangtse, there would be a revolution in the trade 
of Asia, and the present disputes as to trade routes by 
Bhamo, the Meikong, or the Red River would be idle. 
It is true that communication such as we have here 
indicated is at present a dream, but Mr. Way's latest 
journey shows that there is no serious practical 
difficulty between Bengal and the Yunnan _ border ; 
what the difficulties may be between the border and 
the great cities of Western China no one can at present 
tell, for no survey has ever been made. 


THE FRENCH ROYALISTS 


igi a long period of somnolence there is again 

a stir in the French Royalist camp. Unwonted 
excitement has prevailed in the ranks of the party for 
weeks past. The conferment of the Legion of Honour 
typon Prince Henri d’Orléans coincided with this 
awakening and seemed for a time to have occasioned it, 
as indeed it may have done. Public opinion was 
exercised over the fact that a Prince of the exiled 
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House, a Prince whom an accident might convert at any 
moment into a Pretender, should have been offered and 
should have accepted a Republican decoration. 'The 
contradictory comment of which the incident has been 
the subject does not make it any the easier to get at its 
real significance. It is not clear whether the son of 
the Duc de Chartres is inclined to make his peace 
with the present régime in France or whether the 
late Cabinet was hoodwinked into directing general 
attention to a political opponent disposed to make a 
bid for popularity with a view to serving his ambition. 
The traditions of the House of Orleans do not exclude 
the idea of a member of one of its younger branches 
tempting fortune at the expense of the representative 
of the direct line. Gossip has long been current to the 
effect that there is no love lost between the two young 
princes, who both have hopes of inheriting the immense 
wealth of the Duc d’Aumale, their uncle. The rumour 
of an open rupture between the two has not been borne 
out, and the course events have taken has diverted 
public curiosity from their mutual relations. After 
Prince Henry, and perhaps with the deliberate intention 
of circumventing his cousin, the Due d°Orléans has 
forced himself upon the notice of his countrymen. 

It must be owned that the young Pretender shapes 
well in public, His earlier effort, which procured him 
a nickname his enemies would have been wise in with- 
holding—‘ La Gamelle’ is not an expression to which 
contempt can ever attach in France—as well as a term 
of imprisonment, was a skilful appeal to the nation it 
was intended to impress. ‘The demonstration he has 
just made is equally clever in a different way. The 
Duc d’Orléans has countless difficulties to contend with, 
but not the least among them is to avoid incurring 
ridicule. As the chief of an illustrious huuse and the 
heir to a great throne, he might be tempted to adopt 
an attitude that absurd for the leader 
of a party that has fallen upon such evil days 
as have the Monarchists. <At all costs he 
must avoid the appearance of tilting against wind- 
mills. His opponents are only too ready to laugh 
at him as it is, and to represent him invading France 
at the head of a handful of gentlemen and of his 
household servants, an excursion that could be 
accounted for satisfactorily by no more formidable a 
force than a posse of gendarmes. The Duc d’Orlcans 
has steered clear of this danger. His letter to the 
Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier is a clever piece of work. It 
reflects the real situation of the Royalist party with 
absolute truth, and invites French Monarchists to 
make the only change in their tactics that reasonably 
is open tothem. ‘The tone of the letter too is the best 
its writer could have chosen. In the spirit of independ- 
ence it breathes, in its generous reprobation of grand- 
fatherly caution, in its championship of activity, it is Just 
such a letter as should come from a young Pretender who 
believes that he has a chance and is willing to risk some- 
thing to try it. There is another point. A Frenchman 
addressing Frenchmen might be expected to strike a 
note, likely to appeal with special force to the race to 
which he belongs, but those capable of judging, who 
read the letter of the Duc d‘Orléans in the original, 
will agree that he has been signally successful in this 
respect. ‘There is a genuine Gallic ring about every 
phrase of the communication and not a few of its ex- 
pressions are quite remarkably happy. For instance, 
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‘ces idées de bonne humeur —translation is hopeless— 
to which the Prince alludes is a master stroke. 

Briefly put, the instructions of the Due d'Orléans 
to his followers amount to this: Be up and doing. 
For years past the policy of the party has been 
confined to a placid waiting for something to turn 
up, as if there were really a chance that the miracle from 
which the Comte de Chambord expected his restora- 
tion might occur. While persisting in this attitude 
the Royalists have seen their numbers grow beauti- 
fully less, and their hopes, supposing them to have 
entertained any, die gradually away. ‘The outcome of 
this inactivity could only have been in the long run 
the utter extinction of the party. The debateable 
point is whether any other posture is possible. It is 
all very well to attribute the dire straits in which the 
Monarchists find themselves to the timid counsels of 
elderly gentlemen desirous of ending their lives in ease. 
Whathas to beshown is that any alternative to old fogeyism 
exists. The Duc d’Orlcans seems of opinion that it does ; 
but he is not very explicit with regard to the grounds 
on which the faith that is in him is based. He preaches 
action but he scarcely demonstrates its feasibility and 
still less the likelihood of its proving effective. He lets 
it be understood it is true that he might under certain 
circumstances be disposed to solicit the votes of his 
countrymen, but the terms in which he alludes to this 
experiment scarcely indicate the expectation that it 
would lead to great results. Indeed there is no over- 
looking the fact that the prospects of the French 
Royalists are not brilliant. ‘The prospects of a party in 
a similar plight in any other country than France 
would be quite hopeless. But in France many things, 
speaking politically, are possible, and there are certainly 
indications just now to justify the evident opinion of 
the Duc d’Orlcéans that the psychological moment has 
arrived for a change of régime across the Channel. 


SIR GALAHAD DE LABOUCHERE 


\ Y humour curls the scalps of men, 
i My satire’s edge is keen ; 
I show to most advantage when 
The foe is off the scene ; 
Not Cato, though his tongue was rude, 
Not uncorrupted Robespierre, 
‘Could match the moral fortitude 
That stamps the style of Labouchere : 
Where public duties must be done, 
I give no grace, I feel no ruth, 
With deadly aim I pink my game 
Upon the naked point of ‘Truth. 


Quite regularly once a week 
My sable lists are set, 
I bring to earth the peccant Beak 
Kach Wednesday, dry or wet ; 
But most my urgent pulses dance, 
My nerves enjoy the nicest thrill, 
When Little England gets a chance 
Of looking rather smaller still ; 
QO when I see her lying prone 

In sorry plight, in sad distress, 
It cheers me so, I have to go 
And kick her in a tender place. 
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When one that bore a patriot’s name 
(A thing that makes me sick) 
Kssayed the buccaneering game 
And lost a doubtful trick, 
Then I courageously began 
To take an elevated line, 
And called the absent gentleman 
A common chartered libertine ; 
While other critics weighed the case, 
And Justice faltered on the track, 
I faltered not, but up I got 
And damned him boldly to his back. 


Sometimes I like to seem humane, 
I sigh for England’s sins, 

Because her brutal bullets pain 
The Matabele’s skins 

(lor lo! the same Creator’s hand 
Made each immortal soul alike, 

lashioned the fair Sir Ellis and 
The breezy nigger on the strike) ; 

Yet my complaint would be as loud, 
So truly catholic I am, 

Did I suspect that gross neglect 
Had made the Maxim guns to jam. 


An errant knight, no lord I own, 
I ride on any chase ; 
Just now you hear our bugles blown— 
‘Home Rule all round the place !” 
Sir Deadly Bors de Wedderburn, 
sir Atherley de Jones is there. 
Lloyd-George du Dragon, and the stern 
Allan de Gateshead, Grand Trouvere ; 
I join their ranks with lance in rest, 
And if you seek the reason why, 
It suits me well for raising hell 
And keeping in the public eye. O.S. 


NOTES 


We have had a suspicion from the beginning that the 
ultimate fate of the Reform leaders at Johannesburg would 
depend largely upon the course of events in Great Britain ; 
and the ‘ provisional ’ sentence of fifteen years imprison- 
ment which has been allotted to the four principals 
strengthens that suspicion. That the monstrous punish- 
ment indicated by the sentences will really be inflicted we 
do not believe for a moment. At the same time, it is 
hardly probable that the penalty to be exacted will be 
reduced to nominal proportions. To forecast the future 
we must endeavour to look at the matter as Boers are 
likely to look upon it; and the conversation of men who 
have spent the best part of their lives in South Africa 
shows pretty clearly what the Boer view is. ‘You must 
remember, observed one such man the other day, ‘that 
Kriiger is not omnipotent in the Transvaal; he had a 
tussle at the last election; and, if he let these men off 
with a nominal punishment, the Boers would most likely 
shoot him. Remember that they regard the raid and the 
abortive rising as parts of one transaction; remember that 
several Boers lost their lives; then perhaps you will appre- 
ciate the Boer position.’ 





Tur is the view of the commonplace Boer, who, to 
speak plainly, has a supreme contempt for the fighting 


qualities of And that is a view which 


Englishmen, 
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President Kriiger dare not neglect although he knows 
well enough that the Boer contempt, natural as it is, is 
unreasonable. But in addition the President clearly in- 
tends to make full use of the advantages of his position. 
In effect he holds these four men as hostages. The wish 
of his heart is to see the Chartered Company scotched, if 
not killed, and to read that Mr. Cecil Rhodes stands along- 
side of Dr. Jameson at Bow Street. We venture to predict, 
therefore, and that with some confidence, that the final 
punishment of the Reform leaders will be in inverse pro- 
portion to the sentences, if any, passed upon Dr. Jameson, 
that it will be lightened if Mr. Rhodes is placed upon his 
trial, that it will be intensified if Mr. Chamberlain does 
not decide, and that promptly, upon a more efficient and 
less dilatory method of inquiry into the doings of the 
Chartered Company than by a joint Committee of both 
Houses. This, no doubt, is cruel from the point of view 
of the Reform leaders; but clearly it is what is going to 
happen, and it is hardly reasonable to expect the Boers, 
never a race famous for tenderness of heart, to have a 
kindly regard for the men who, whatever their motives 
may have been, have pleaded guilty to charges of high 
treason. 


Tue moral is that Mr. Chamberlain’s duty is to Go 
justice unflinchingly and without fear. Surely it is un- 
worthy of a great community that it should shrink from 
placing a powerful man upon his trial while all the 
ponderous machinery of the law is set in motion against 
the men who, if they are guilty at all, appear to have been 
mainly puppets. The feeling on this point grows stronger 
in the country every day; and this is natural, for the 
present position is repugnant to the elementary principles 
of justice: and the sooner Mr. Chamberlain recognises 
the fact that the British race loves justice and abhors 
apparent iniquity (in the true sense of the word) the better 
for Mr. Chamberlain. 





We are no lovers of the Closure, but if ever an exaspe- 
rated Leader of the House of Commons and unquestioned 
commander of a huge majority was justified in wholesale 
application of the Parliamentary muzzle, Mr. Balfour is 
so justified. Over and over again, in season and out of 
season, do the members of the Opposition repeat the same 
arguments, or apologies for argument, against the 
Agricultural Rating Bill. The performance, partly perhaps 
because the Welsh members take so vociferous a part in 
it, reminds us strongly of a choral competition at a 
Welsh Eisteddfod ; and that is a carnal pleasure of which 
weariness cometh at the last, that is to say when the same 
chorus has been repeated by six or seven choirs in suc- 
cession. 





Tue climax came in the smali hours of yesterday morning 
in the form of one of those violent scenes which sadden 
the hearts of admirers of the mother of Parliaments. Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor has written of ‘ the terrible, almost ghastly, 
earnestness of the situation ’ which preceded the suspension 
of some particularly ill-mannered members for Welsh, 
Irish and English constituencies. In truth the position 
was merely silly and_ pitiable. Scotland, douce 
Scotland, alone escaped degradation. And now, we hope, 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends are satisfied. They 
have played Macbeth’s part to the sleep of their fellow 
members; they have been an unmitigated nuisance ; 
they have left an inevitable measure unscathed by their 
petty malevolence, and they have become notorious. 
That, presumably, is the summit of their noble ambition. 





ConsipeninG what Guy’s Hospital is and the special 
efforts that are being made to meet the difficulties due to 
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its diminished income, it is rather surprising that Mr. 
Lloyd-George should display the anxiety he has been dis- 
playing to point out that the rents from its Lincolnshire and 
Hereford estates were less per acre in the year immediately 
preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws than they have 
been of late. To ascertain whether, /n view of the capital 
which has been spent on those estates in the meantime 
and of the purchases and sales of land that have taken 
place, any legitimate deduction can be drawn from a mere 
comparison of average rent per acre would involve intricate 
and minute calculations, but there is one very simple fact 
disclosed in the evidence laid by the treasurer before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. Oa the Lincolnshire 
estates the hospital pays the tithe formerly paid by the 
tenants. In reality, of course, if the rent-roll of Guy’s 
Hospital is to be quoted at all, it is the terrible shrinkage 
during recent years of receipts from its large estates in 
Essex which calls for most attention. 





On Wednesday Lord Dunraven presided over, and the 
Duke of Devonshire addressed in an able speech, 
the annual meeting of the South Wales Division of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations. South 
Wales in general and Glamorganshire in particular 
have earned the special attention of our leaders by a 
welcome and significant display of revived Conservative 
feeling. Glamorganshire, indeed, with nearly half the 
population of Wales within her limits, has done passing 
well, and her present Conservative members, one and all, 
are of the best type. A few more rattling meetings like 
that of Wednesday in various places would do a vast 
amount of good. The Welsh are a sensitive race ; they 
appreciate highly the compliment to them involved in the 
presence of so earnest a statesman as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and the more these visits are repeated in other parts 
of the country the greater will be the progress towards 
liberating the Welsh mind from the fetters of political 
Nonconformity by which it is fast bound. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ Eppur non st muove/ Another 
unrehearsed effect was provided on Thursday night and 
Friday morning for the amusement of a section of the 
visitors to the Earl’s Court Exhibition—at the expense of 
another section. For the Great Wheel stuck so fast and 
stood so still for many hours of a very chilly night that 
not even Galileo could have persuaded himself that 
it was in motion. I can speak, unfortunately, from 
personal experience of the discomfort of being 
shut up in it for five hours and a_ half, and 
others were in even worse case. But the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which added piquancy and annoyance to our 
situation was that at any momenta couple of planks thrown 
across to our carriage door from a large tank, hardly three 
feet off, would have enabled us to have been delivered from 
our imprisonment with perfect ease. Intending travellers 
by the wheel should supply themselves with provisions, 
furs and other necessities for Arctic expeditions. Sic itur 
ad astra,’ 


Tuere is an astounding bévue—a bévue that leaps to and 
dazzles the eyes—in Mr. Clement!Scott’s ‘The Playhouses ’ 
in the J/lustrated London News for May 16. This is it, 
written concerning spirited acting, ‘what the French call 
ce sacré feu.’ Now ce sacré feu can mean nothing on earth 
but dis d—d fire, and could only be used angrily of a fire 
that would not burn, or was too hot. What Mr. Scott meant 
is le feu sacré. An amazing blunder indeed; but mayhap 
it would ‘fright the isle from her propriety ’ if it got about 
that an adapter of French plays knew the difference 
between the use of /e and ce, and between the meaning of 
sacré feu and of feu sacré. 
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Tuere was an odd slip too in the Paris correspondence 
of the Daily Telegraph on Monday last—evidently not the 
fault of the accomplished writer, but of a ‘reader’ who 
had not heard of the well-known actor, Dupont-Vernon, 
and who therefore cut him in two and made him M. Dupont 


and M. Vernon. This was ad propos of the début at the 
Francais of M. Louis Delaunay (the gifted son of an extra- 
ordinarily gifted and accomplished father) who some time 
ago deserted painting for acting. It was M. Delaunay 
pere who, replying to one that used the word génie of his 
acting, said, ‘ Ne dites pas ¢a, mon ami; il ne faut pas dire 
ca. Ce que vous pouvez dire c’est que Delaunay a un 
immense talent.’ 





Tue world has lost a great piano-player by the death of 
Madame Schumann, who was an instance of a ‘ juvenile 
phenomenon’ taking a first rank in later life. Taught by 
her father, Friedrich Wieck, she began to play in public 
at the early age of ten years, and two years later appeared 
at the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. Her playing in 
later life had a singular charm, and, it may be added, a 
singular versatility. She doubtless learnt much from her 
husband, Robert Schumann, and though she never aban- 
doned her first love in music, ‘der grosser Ludwig,’ she 
excelled later in playing the works of Schumann and of 
Chopin. And he or she who can excel both in Chopin 
and in Schumann is, from that very fact, a great player. 
Madame Schumann had the accuracy of Hallc, without 
the coldness of which Hallé was sometimes accused, 
most unjustly, as we have before pointed out, since 
he had fire enough and to spare when he chose to let it 
burn, and since no cold musician could have conducted 
the Damnation as he did. Madame Schumann, however, 
was perhaps more apt to give space to her natural en- 
thusiasm, and one special attraction of her playing was 
the evident love that she had for the instrument of her 
choice. One could easily imgine her saying with ‘Star’ 
in Charles Anchester: ‘My music is in the cold white 
keys.’ Madame Schumann always seemed to play first 
for her composer, often her husband, and for herself. It 
was the playing indeed of a person who thought first of 
art, afterwards of the audience ; and this spirit, informed 
by the brains and the fingers of a player, is the true 
artist-spirit, which takes with it rather than compels the 
deep attention and admiration of those who listen to the 
perfect music that it calls forth. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The star of the 
President of the Republic is once again in the ascendant 
after having been threatened with a partial eclipse. A 
happy inspiration carried into effect gracefully and without 
a hitch, has sufficed to give public opinion a turn favour- 
able to M. Faure. I allude of course to his timely 
journey to the frontier to salute the Dowager Empress of 
Russia on her leaving French soil. Such an act counts for 
far more in this country than it would in any other. It 
appeals vividly to the Gallic imagination in connection 
with a matter wherein the national enthusiasm is readily 
aroused. Recent events have disclosed that M. Faure 
is the butt of determined enemies : for some little time 
they will be silenced and will have to pursue their 
machinations in secret. The ultimate fate in store 
for M. Faure is an interesting question. He has 
certain qualities which may enable him to live down the 
attacks of which he is the object and, seconded by circum- 
stances, he may perhaps conquer in the long 1un a rather 
surprising popularity. 
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‘Deap though the late Cabinet be, we do not seem to 
have quite done with it yet. Its members have ceased 
from troubling—from troubling us, that is—but there is 
some hope that they are not to be allowed to rest. Having 
departed this life they are in risk of purgatory. The more 
their proceedings while in office are looked into the more 
irregular, to use no harsher word, they appear. These 
Radical Ministers, who were for ever proclaiming that 
they were not as their frail predecessors had been, these 
staunch champions of public virtue flagrantly outraged by 
shameless Opportunists, are being found out all aiong the 
line. They have scandalously abused their right of 
patronage and have spent the public funds—to a large 
extent upon their supporters—in a manner that makes 
them guilty of something very like peculation. There 
is talk of their being called to account in the Chamber, 
but one is sceptical of justice being done in a land where 
politicians have long been accustomed to misbehave them- 
selves with impunity. 





‘ ProBaBLy a good many people have forgotten the once 
famous “ pact of Bordeaux” by which, before the “ libera- 
tion of the territory,” Royalists and Republicans agreed to 
sink their party differences. A second pacte de Bordeaux is 
at present the subject of much comment. On the occasion 
of the recent municipal elections the Royalists, Radicals and 
Socialists of the'clareticity entered into a solemn alliance at 
the expense of the Moderate Republicans. This strange 
spectacle of fervent Monarchists, such as the Comte de 
Lur-Saluces, marching in concert with ranting demagogues 
is a striking demonstration of the utter confusion of 
parties prevailing here. The sight is the more piquant 
inasmuch as the Radical Press resounds just now with 
imprecations against M. Meline for accepting the support 
of the Right. The same papers are also deeply exercised 
as to the distinctions that ought to be maintained between 
Socialists and Radicals, Some writers are of opinion that 
a Radical is not a Radical when he is a Socialist, and 
others that if a Radical is not a Socialist he will soon be 
in danger of being nothing at all. There is much to be 
said for the latter view. Jonah has been swallowed by 
the whale, and the whaie will digest and assimilate him. 





‘As all the world is aware the present generation of 
Frenchmen is inclined to disregard the Biblical injunction 
to increase and multiply. Our population has long been 
almost stationary, and the census jst taken shows that no 
improvement has taken place. This disastrous state of 
things has constrained a number of patriots to found a 
league for promoting the repopulation of France. These 
enthusiasts are worthy substantial citizens, fathers it is to 
be hoped of families and not, as might have been suspected, 
frivolous youths or Mormons in disguise. Their principal 
theory secms to be that in France children are taxed out 
of existence even before they are born. There may be 
some truth in this view of the situation, but surely the faith 
that can imagine that any system of infant bounties would 
send up the birth-rate is—well, childlike. 


‘Ix a week’s time the Chamber meets. There is little 
indication as yet as to the fate in store for the Cabinet. 
The chief prophet of the Progressists—to complete the 
bemuddling of parties the Figaro is proposing that 
Moderate Republicans should annex this designation—M. 
Georges Isambert has definitely announced his intention 
of voting with the Opposition, but as he is rarely obeyed 
by more than a dozen or so of his followers at a time, there 
is no particular reason for M. Méline to tremble at his 


decision. To learn the intentions of the Radicals we 
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shall have to await the promised speech by M. Leon 
Bourgeois—no particularly sore trial to our patience. 
Perhaps the most important item of political news is the 
probable re-entry into political life of M. Clemenceau. 


IN THE CITY 


JE doubt whether any one can remember a period 
\ ~ when there was such a rush of new companies as 
there has been this week. West Australian mines, cycles, 
electric traction, boots and shoes, margarine, petroleum, 
mammoth hotels, ete.—all have occupied the attention of 
promoters and have been served up to the public with 
‘pleasant’ paragraphs in the financial press. Beginning 
with the Hotel Cecil it looks as if the Debenture Corpora- 
tion would successfully secure the repayment of its huge 
advances to the Liberator group, and it is by no means 
beyond the bounds of probability that the shareholders who 
are stepping into the shoes of the Debenture Corporation 
will get fair dividends. We cannot say the same of the 
European Petroleum Company in spite of the fact that the 
Marquis of Granby is its Chairman, with a stipend, we are 
told, of £2500 a year; nor do we fancy the great Horseless 
Carriage Company, the surroundings and capitalisation of 
which compare unfavourably with those of the London 
Electric Omnibus Company (Ward’s system). One of the 
prospectuses which reads well is that of H. E. Randall, 
Limited, where the annual profits have been steadily 
increasing and where goodwill is taken at less than a years 
purchase. Having regard to the freehold property at 
Northampton and the leasehold shops in London the 4} 
per cent. debentures appear to be a sound investment. As 
a speculation there ‘are great possibilities in the Sussman 
Electric Miners’ Lamp which, if it does what is claimed for 
it, will undoubtedly supersede candles and oil lamps in 
It may be added that the Company starts under 
good auspices. Of the cycle gear and mining under- 
takings it is not easy to form an opinion, but most are 
handicapped by being over-capitalised. 
Considering the approach of the Whitsuntide holidays 
and that the settlement commences on Tuesday the stock 
markets have shown a good tendency. 


mines. 


Home Rails have 
advanced on the settlement of the employers with the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers—which body, by the 
way, appears to have acted with great astuteness if the 
cause of the dispute has been correctly stated. Argen- 
tines have not quite maintained their recent advance, but 
will probably improve again next week, notwithstanding 
the unpleasant fact that a fresh issue of $10,000,000 Cedulas 
is contemplated, if it has not already been effected. 
Pending a final decision as to the sentences on the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee South African gold 
shares have remained stagnant, and no immediate recovery 
seems likely while famine prices are reported for pro- 
visions in the Transvaal. More attention has consequently 
been given to West Australian mines, and prices in many 
instances are considerably higher. The movement was 
started by the various professional groups but has already 
extended to the public. The Lake View, at present an 
Australian Company with a capital of £80,000 in 10s. 
shares, is to be floated shortly as an English Company with 
a capital of £250,000 in £1 shares, and for each share in 
the old concern two new ones will be given. The cycle 
share excitement has calmed down very rapidly, and at 
one time the ordinary shares of Dunlop's Pneumatic Tyre 


Company were quoted at a discount. Next week we 


understand the flotation of ‘ Singer’s’ will take place, and 
everything points to a continuance after Whitsuntide of 
the extraordinary birth of new undertakings. The 
American market is still lifeless, McKinley, Cuba, and the 
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silverites, being too much even for the New York finan- 
ciers, who are struggling desperately to unload in Europe. 

A decision of great importance to auditors was given 
this week by the Court of Appeal in the matter of the 
Kingston Cotton Mills Company, and we are glad that 
justice and common sense have prevailed to counteract 
the sentimental protection to which foolish shareholders 
seem to think they are entitled. In the case in question 
gross frauds were committed by the manager who, in 
order to bolster up the company, deliberately exaggerated 
the quantity and values of the cotton and yarns in the 
mills. His certificate on these points was accepted by the 
auditors and on the faith of the manager’s statement, for 
which they assumed no responsibility, they certified that 
the position of the company was in accordance with the 
entries in the books. It turned out eventually that the 
dividend which was paid ought never to have been 
declared because the assets, the existence of which the 
auditors certified, did not exist, and Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams held the auditors liable to refund the dividend. 
The Court of Appeal has now reversed this judgment 
on the ground that the auditors were not guilty of 
culpable negligence, it being no part of their duty to 
check the quantities and values of the cotton, or in other 
words to doubt the accuracy of the manager’s certificate. It 
is obvious that, if the view of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams 
had been upheld, none would venture to audit the balance- 
sheet of a company unless expert in the particular 
business carried on by the company. At present auditors 
are merely accountants who check the figures of the 
company’s officials and see that every entry is properly 
vouched for. 
placed upon the assets is ridiculous, since they have not, 
nine times out of ten, the expert knowledge necessary to 
enable them to form an opinion, If they had the respon- 
sibilities which it has been endeavoured to father on them, 
not only would they have to be paid on a far higher scale 


To make them responsible for the valuation 


but they would have to be, not accountants, but men in 
the same line of business as that the accounts of which 
they were called on to audit. Take, for instance, the 
auditor of a mining company which has bought a mine for 
£100,000. In the balance sheet the mine stands for 
£100,000, ‘The mine may be worth £1,000,000 or nothing. 
Is the auditor to give his estimate of its value? Clearly 
such an idea is absurd and the same thing holds good as 
regards the valuation of stocks of cotton or of the queer 
The attempt, there- 
fore, to make auditors liable for the valuation placed upon 
the assets in a balance-sheet is to our mind preposterous, 
and we are glad the Court of Appeal takes the same view. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has been in Europe for some 


securities held by trust companies. 


time endeavouring with commendable zeal to place the 
bonds of United States Railways, and his efforts deserve 
the gratitude of his fellow citizens for they have done 
much to retard the gold exports which would otherwise 
have taken place. His latest accomplishment is the placing 
of $6,500,000 of the new Northern Pacific 4 per cent. prior 
lien bonds with a leading firm of London brokers, and 
these bonds are now quoted at 89. It is rather a 
misnomer to call these bonds a prior lien since there are 
$130,000,000 of them, and their annual interest, without 
any allowance for sinking fund, requires $5,200,000, which 
is a large amount. For the year ended June 30, 1895, the 
net income of the Company from all sources was $6,015,846, 
so that unless the earnings increase materially there will 
not be much margin after payment of the interest on the 
prior liens. At the same time we may hope that a better 
era is in store for American rails, and on that supposition 
the Northern Pacific prior liens may be worth purchasing 
at the current price, which gives a yield of 4} per cent. 
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QUANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO 

T would be well for those people who give their 
approval to Mr. Chamberlain’s present attitude 
towards Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company to recall 
the Colonial Secretary’s frame of mind as revealed in his 
telegrams and despatches at the beginning of the year. 
A perfect chorus of praise was accorded to the downright 
straightforward attitude then taken up by him. It was 
felt that the honour of the country was safe in his hands. 
Neither Mr. Rhodes nor the Chartered Company was then 
known to be in any way party to Dr. Jameson’s proceed- 
ings. Indeed, the Company’s Directors expressly disavowed 
the raid and everything connected with it, while Mr. Rhodes, 
in regard to himself, conveyed the same impression to 
both Sir Hercules Robinson and Mr. Chamberlain. No 
language could be more vigorous than the language then 
used by the Colonial Secretary in condemnation of the 
raid. Its leader was characterised as virtually a rebel, the 
military officers were threatened with the certain punish- 
ment of being cashiered, and everything possible was done 
to assure the Datch in South Africa that the British 
Government had no shadow of sympathy with the raid or 
On the Ist of January Mr. Chamberlain in 


to the 


its authors. 
Downing Street sent a peremptory tclegram 
Directors of the Chartered 
demanding from them ‘a categorical statement whether 


Company in the City, 
the Company accepted or repudiated responsibility for 
Jameson’s action,’ and informing them that ‘Rhodes 
had repudiated responsibility for or foreknowledge of 
Jameson’s action, and had offered to resign as Cape 
Premier.’ formal repudiation of 
Jameson’s action by the of the 
It was thought right, however, by Mr. Chamberlain, in 
spite of Mr. Rhodes’s alleged non-complicity in the raid, to 
summon him home to England to give personal explana 
The principal actors in the 


The reply was a 


Directors Company. 


tions to the Government. 
raid—as they were then supposed to be —were at once put 
upon their trial, and are now awaiting a verdict, which, if 
adverse, may expose them to a long term of imprisonment, 
All this has been done with the approval, nay the applause, 
of right-minded men throughout England and South 
Africa. Such men thanked God that at such a crisis 
Kngland had secured, to administer her colonial affairs, a 
statesman whose moral perception was not less conspicuous 
than his strength of will. Sach was Mr. Chamberlain early in 
January last. But since then there has been a marked and 
lamentable change. A few weeks ago the close of the trial of 
the Johannesburg prisoners brought to light a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence which throws new light upon the char- 
acter of the raid and of the principal actors init. The 
public have now also before them the statements made at 
that trial by the leaders of the Johannesbarg rising, and 
by their counsel on their behalf. From these sources of 
information a strong primd facie case has been made that 
the raid, instead of being a movement organised by the 
discontented people of Johannesburg for the purpose of 
compelling attention to their grievances at the hands of 
the Transvaal Government, was an attack deliberately 
prepared and carried out by Directors of the Chartered 
Company upon the independence of the Boer Republic 
Whether the object was to force the flag of the British 
monarchy upon the republican Boers, or the baser 
one of acquiring for the Chartered Company the rich 
goldfields in the Transvaal, it was utterly reprehen- 
sible. We may support the extension of the Empire, 
and work for the Federation of South Africa, sed non tali 
auxilio, The Directors of this company shown to be 
at the very least implicated—to use no stronger word— 
in this discreditable plot are Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 


Mr. Beit, who sat in the Company’s offices in Cape Town 
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and pulled the strings which made poor puppets like Dr. 
Jameson and his fellow-raiders dance across the border to 


attack a friendly State. It may be that the strong prima 


facie case which has thus been raised can be answered by 


Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit: but at present no attempt has 
been made by them or their friends to do so, beyond their 
alleging that the puppets danced a day or two earlier or 
later than was intended by those who pulled the strings. 
Now upon this state of things two or three questions 
suggest themselves to those who support the Government, 
and especially to those who, like ourselves, are admirers 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The sum and substance of them is, 
what reason or justice can there be in according one kind 
of treatment to Dr. Jameson and a totally different kind 
to Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit? Dr. Jameson has been 
summarily deprived of his high office as Administrator of 
the Chartered Company’s territories and put upon his trial 
asa criminal, Messrs. Rhodes and Beit still sit on the 
Board of the Company. Mr. Rhodes remains a member 
of Her Majesty's most honourable Privy Council. Mr. 
RKhedes, in South Africa, still figures in the supremely 
important position of Managing Director of the Company, 
a Company which owes its authority and very existence to a 
Royal Charter. The whole civil administration of this im- 
perially protected corporation is still under the control of Mr. 
Rhodes. ‘There can be no mistake about that. The eighth 
clause of the agreement come to between Her Majesty's 
and the Chartered Company relative to 
provides ‘that ‘the 


Government 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
Administrator, as representative of the Company, shall 
administer the government of the territories’ with the 
advice of his Council. The ninth clause provides that the 
Administrator may overrule his Council and that the 
Company may rescind the decision of the Administrator. 
Administrator, Lord Grey, 
whether acting without the advice of his 
Council, may have any order of his reversed by the 
Managing Director, and it is to the same ‘responsible 
personage, and not to Her Majesty’s Government, that 
all the country have to look for 
payment of their salaries. Yet it is apparently thought 
consonant with right dealing towards the Dutch and with 
our own character as a nation to retain and profit by the 
services as Managing Director of a man whose subordinates 
we have repudiated and held up as liable to severe punish- 
ment, the reason, the bare-faced and ignoble reason, given 
for this proceeding being that Mr. Rhodes will be useful 
to us where he is. Nay more, it is seriously proposed to 
go through the solemn farce, at great expense to the 
country, of asking a British jury to find Dr. Jameson and 
his friends—these mere instruments of Messrs. Rhodes 
and Beit—guilty of a crime for their apparent connection 
with which the latter have not even been called upon 
for an explanation, and while Mr. Rhodes has _ been 
receiving from the Government precisely the same con- 
fidence as was extended to him before the publication of 
the fatal telegrams which have covered him with suspicion, 
The publication of those telegrams, whatever may be their 
ultimate legal effect, has at least laid bare Mr. Rhodes as 
a person capable of grossly deceiving his superior officer, 
his co-directors, and his Government. Yet the language 
and attitude of Mr. Chamberlain towards Mr. Rhodes has 
not altered one whit, unless it be in the direction of laying 
greater emphasis on his former exploits on behalf of the 
Kmpire. Under such circumstances can any Dutchman in 
South Africa avoid a feeling of deep distrust of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s good faith, or can any Englishman be 
satisfied that the Government is not being influenced by 
considerations which are and ought to be wholly incon- 
sistent with the national honour of any country ¢ 


Consequently the present 
with or 


otticials in the 


















THE MODERN D-EDALUS 


NOUGH wonderful things have already occurred to 
entitle the present year of grace to the designation 
annus mirabilis. But, if it is really true that the pro- 
tracted labours of Professor Langley have led him to the 
discovery of a flying-machine which will actually fly, that 
is likely to be, if not the most wonderful, yet the most 
important event of all, so far as what Bacon called ‘ fruit’ 
is concerned. In one sense there is nothing very sur- 
prising in the discovery. It is simply the final step in a 
process which the world has long been watching with 
considerable interest: for that matter, it may be looked 
upon as the final term in a series that stretches back into 
the remotest depths of antiquity. Even in what the 
Irishman called ‘the ould ancient times of all, men 
were impressed with the charming consequences that 
would ensue for one who should succeed in following the 
way of a bird in the air. The fable of Daedalus, with its 
unfortunate consequences for his too ambitious son, 
whether it be a sun-myth or merely an embroidered 
version of a boating experience, as Sir Thomas Browne 
preferred to suppose, shows clearly enough that the Greeks 
saw fully what advantages a pair of wings would confer 
upon aman. Much the same dream is recorded in the 
Arabian tale of 
The wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king cid ride. 
It is cognate, according to Burton, with the ancient 
Hindu tale of a wooden Garuda (the bird of Vishnu) built 
by a youth to use as a vehicle in the air. And in all 
ages, one of the most valued powers of the sorcerer has 
been that of flying, whether, like the witch whom Lucius 
watched so disastrously, by means of artificial plumage, 
or, like Michael Scot, on the back of a subsidiary devil, 
or on the common ‘broomstick o’ the witch of Endor, 
weel shod wi’ brass.’ Leland, who was certainly not an 
imaginative person, derives the name of Rutlandshire from 
‘aman named Rutter, who rode round it on a wooden 
horse constructed by art magic.’ Art magic and art mechanic 
were practically convertible terms to the Middle Ages, and 
it is quite possible that all these pretty stories had their 
origin in the vain endeavours of the iugenious to devise 
some mechanical means of flight. If such experimenters 
there were, their name has but survived in that common 
memory which we call folk-lore, and it may safely be pre- 
dicated that none of them ever got his machine to work, 
except in imagination. Such stories as that of the wooden 
pigeon of Archytas, or the iron fly and artificial eagle of 
Regiomontanus of Niiremberg, may safely be disregarded. 
Those predecessors of Dr. Lilienthal, who attacked the 
problem of flight by the direct use of wings, were usually 
no more fortunate than the projector whom Rasselas 
helped to fish out of the lake, or the Italian charlatan 
who made some noise at Stirling when James IV. kept 
court there. This gentleman promised to fly from Scot- 
land to France and bring news of the Scottish ambassadors, 
‘To that effect,’ says good Bishop Lesley, ‘he caused 
make a pair of wings of feathers, which being fastened 
upon him, he flew off the Castle wall of Stirling, but 
shortly he fell to the ground and brake his thigh-bone. 
But the blame thereof he ascribed to this, that there were 
some hen’s feathers in the wings, which yearned for and 
coveted the midden and not the skies.’ 

It is just a hundred years since Sir George Cayley made 
his ingenious little flying model, with a bent bow for its 
motor-power ; and the modern science of flying-machines 
may be said to begin there. It is true that the arrow, 
which is a simple and effective flying-machine of a kind, 
has been long in use, and, according to Herodotus, at 
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least one man was found bold enough to make it his 
vehicle. Not long before Cayley, too, the learned Erasmus 
Darwin had predicted that ‘unconquered steam’ would 
not only prove to be of use for propelling ships and ‘ rapid 
cars,’ but would | 
On wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

It took nearly half a century for the first part of his pro- 
phecy to be realised. If we may trust the account of 
Professor Langley’s ‘aérodrome’ (as it is, not very happily, 
christened), it has taken a little more than a century for 
the second to come true. As to this, it is impossible to 
pronounce with any certainty until some fuller report 
comes from the States. Hitherto Mr. Langley, although 
he has written on aérial navigation, and has been experi- 
menting diligently for some years, has published no 
account of anything approaching to practical success in 
the object of hisresearches. With scientific caution he has 
chosen rather to deal with such questions as those of the 
action of the wind upon a flying body than with the sensa- 
tional problem of the flying-machine itself. Until some 
official communication breaks his silence, it will be wiser 
to suspend judgment as to an event which is perfectly 
possible and even likely, but which is of such immense 
moment to the world that it will 1.o0t long be kept secret. 
The statement that the ‘aérodrome’ has flown by steam- 
power for half a mile is not of great value, in the absence 
of any information as to the details and size of the 
apparatus. Many models have flown in a quite respectable 
manner, but the rub came when the proud inventor tried 
to extend his discovery to a machine of practical useful- 
ness. All that has been settled by the men of science 
who have been working at this problem of flight is that 
the solution is likely to present extreme difficulties. For 
instance, there is the question of balance. Professor 
Langley himself, working upon lines suggested by Lord 
Rayleigh, has shown that the wind is never really uni- 
form for a single instant, but consists of a continued 
series of rapid pulsations varying indefinitely in ampli- 
tude and period. It is these pulsations which enable a 
bird to soar or glide, as the albatross does, for hours 
together without a visible movement of its wings, by 
simply varying the angle at which they meet the chang- 
ing currents of the air. This involves a constant series 
of instinctive muscular adjustments of so great a nicety 
and delicacy that it would seem almost hopeless to con- 
struct any mechanism capable of such a complicated 
action. Dr. Lilienthal, who has struggled with his wings 
as the New Woman does with her bicycle, has found 
the great, though not insuperable, difficulties that beset 
human muscles in Jearning the art of balance in the air. 
This seems to be the chief obstacle in the way of the 
aérial engineer, although such a dainty bit of mechanism 
as the balance-chamber of a Whitehead torpedo indicates 
the manner in which the trouble may be met. The 
other difficulty is the construction of a motor powerful 
enough to lift more than its own weight, which it would 
seem that Mr. Langley has now overcome, as Mr. Maxim 
announced himself to be on the point of overcoming it 
some time ago. But the flying-machine cannot be said 
to be really invented until it has taken a human cargo 
into the skies, and demonstrated their ability to guide 
it safely back to ferra firma. One may guess that the 
modern Dedalus, whether he be Mr. Langley or another, 
will have need of even thicker bands of brass about his 
heart than were possessed by the first man who launched 
a boat or swallowed an oyster. 

But suspense of judgment, though it may be highly 
scientific, is not very human: and one naturally asks what 
will be the consequences of the invention of air-ships, 
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which seems to loom in the near future, even if Mr. 


Langley has not brought it into the present. It is hard to 
write soberly of such an event, which may well have con- 
sequences more far-reaching than those of any other since 
the introduction of the steam-engine into our lives. For 
one thing, it seems to be almost certain that the invention 
of a really manageable air-ship would lead to that dis- 
armament of Europe which everybody, for varying reasons, 
so heartily desires. Whatever chance modern artillery 
might have in a duel with such an assailant, it is safe to 
say that no civilised army or city could endure the hail of 
high explosives that an air-ship once in position above it 
could produce, with less risk than falls to the lot of a 
torpedo-boat. Our modern armies would become obsolete 
at a blow, and what fighting remained to be done would 
be in the hands of the air-ships, realising that vision of 
Tennyson’s hero in which 
there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

A country which possessed the secret of such an inven- 
tion might for a time become the mistress of the world. 
From the disappearance of modern armies to the extinction 
of war itself is not a very great step, if man were not so 
essentially a fighting animal that even the invention of 
air-ships, like all previous means of destruction, may but 
make the struggle more deadly. It has to be remembered, 
too, that the secret could hardly be kept out of the hands 
of those less civilised nations of the East, which, according 
to Mr. Pearson, constitute so formidable a danger to 
That is so obvious a peril that it occurred 
to a philosopher a century ago, The aéronaut of the 
Happy Valley declined to share his invention with man- 
kind, because it would remove all security from the good. 
‘Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
A flight 
of northern savages might hover in the wind and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them.’ It is our particular 
concern that the advantage of the sea would at once be 
taken from us if the air was open to all men. On the 
other hand, a really efficient air-ship would be of immense 
advantage to geographers, from whom no secrets, whether 
of the Poles or toe deserts, need any longer be hid. Our 
methods of transport might be wholly reorganised on an 
improved basis, and steamships and railways follow clippers 
and canals into the decent obscurity of ‘slow freight.’ 
Passenger traffic might be so altered that a trip to America 
would become as easy an affair as going to Scotland is now. 
It is clearly a vast responsibility that hangs upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Langley in his laboratory. 


civilisation. 


nor mountains, nor seas, could offer any security. 


Perhaps to 
some of us not the smallest part of it is that sea-sickness 
may at last pass into the limbo of extinct diseases. For 
the sake of such a consummation, bad sailors might cheer- 
fully endure even a change in the balance of nations and 
the face of the earth, 


THE LEADER OF THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


| ‘ERR LIEBKNECHT, the leader of the German 

Socialists, has warm friends in England : many who 
are strongly opposed to him in views, and have but scant 
approval for his methods, sympathise with him keenly as a 
man. He is younger by some years than Prince Bismarck, 
his great antagonist—the /c/cs in honour of his seventieth 
birthday are whereas tbe Iron 
Chancellor has already thrown aside his arms, he is still in 


hardly ended —and, 
the midst of the fight, dealing out hard blows and receiving 
them. He isas full of life and vigour as a man in his prime; 


his brain has lost neither in subtilty nor in power; and 
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when he speaks he still, as in the days of old, carries 
all before him by the sheer force of his eloquence. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht’s career has been one of singular 
interest. By birth he belongs to the middle classes, his 
father, who died while still a young map, being a State- 
official ; and many of his relations university professors. 
He started life well equipped with this world’s goods, and 
with far more than his fair share both of ability and good 
looks. Although he was only sixteen when he went to the 
Giessen University, he took a high place there from the 
first; and he was equally successful later in Berlin. He 
was educated with a view to his entering the service of the 
State ; but by the time he was twenty, he had made up 
his mind that the social atmosphere of Germany was too 
stifling for his taste: he had been reading St. Simon and 
his head was full of new ideas. He determined therefore 
to emigrate to America; but, while on his way to Hamburg 
where he was to embark, he made the acquaintance of a 
professor who told him roundly that there was work better 
worth doing to be done in Europe than in America, 
Under the influence of his new friend he turned his steps 
to Ziirich, and began to study for the bar. What leisure 
he had he devoted to going about among the working 
classes and trying to get in touch with them in the hope 
of being able thus to help them. 

He was only twenty-two when that year of high hopes 
and wild dreams, ’48,came round. On February 23rd the 
news reached Ziirich that Paris was in revolt, and within 
two hours he was on his way there; but although he 
travelled night and day he arrived too late ; as he entered 
the city the barricades were being removed. This was a 
disappointment, of course, but before many days had passed 
he was working heart and soul with the poet Herwegh, 
who had a scheme on foot for carrying the revolution 
across the Rhein. Neither Herwegh nor Liebknecht 
doubted in those days but that, if the Republican flag were 
once unfurled in the Empire, Germans would rally around 
it in their thousands. They found out their mistake how- 
ever before long, and would have paid for it with their 
heads if the Wiirtemberg soldiers had caught them. 
Liebknecht does not seem to have profited much by his 
experience ; for, when only a few months later, Struve 
tried to raise a rebellion in Baden, he joined him; and, 
after the defeat of the rebel force, was taken prisoner. 
He was kept in the Freiburg fortress for some months ; 
then, fortunately for him, when the day of his trial came, 
all Baden was in an uproar, for the soldiers had mutinied, 
and the Grand Duke was on the point of fleeing. The 
Public Prosecutor was evidently one of the wise of his 
generation ; for, knowing full well that Liebknecht, if con- 
victed, would be rescued, he asked for a verdict of ‘not 
guilty. And this, of course, was given at once, to the 
regret of the young rebel, who desired nothing better 
than the chance of defending what he had done. He 
had, however, one consolation ; for the populace, hailing 
his acquittal as a victory, led him off in triumph. During 
the days that followed he played quite a leading part in 
Karlsruhe, where, after the flight of the Grand Duke, a 
Provisional Government was proclaimed with Brentano at 
its head. But Brentano's desultory opportunist ways were 
maddening to a man who knew it was no time for dallying ; 
and the result proved that he was right. Before anything 
was done the Emperor William I., then Prince of Prussia, 
marched into Baden with a large army and made short 
work of the rebels. 

Liebknecht was fortunate enough to escape to Geneva, 
where he at once began a regular propaganda among the 
German workmen; for he had lost all faith in the classes, 
and was firmly convinced that, if the Vaterland were to 


be freed, it was the masses who would free it. By this 
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time he had developed) strong Socialist views, and was 
as much bent on securing economic freedom as political ; 
the one indeed seeming to him to be impossible without 
the other. His influence among the people increased so 
rapidly that, in 1850, the Prussian and Austrian Govern- 
ments brought pressure to bear on the Geneva authorities. 
with the result that he was expelled from Switzerland. 
As both Germany and France refused him a shelter, he 
made his way to London. Here he stayed for thirteen 
years, and a hard time he had; for, as his property had 
been confiscated in 1849, he had not a penny beyond what 
he earned, and he had a wife and child to support. By 
teaching and journalism, however, he made money enough 
for the bare necessities of life, though for nothing much 
besides. While in England he formed a close friendship 
with Herr Engels and Karl Marx, and took an active part 
in the propaganda they were carrying on. 

In 1862, the late Emperor William having granted an 
amnesty, Herr Liebknecht joined the staff of the 
Norddeutschen Allgemeinen Zeitung in Berlin. There all 
went well with him at first ; for once in his life he had an 
assured income, work in which he delighted, and a free 
hand in it too, since his editor was an old comrade of the 
days of 1848. But this state of things did not last long; 
for Bismarck, who was just beginning to make his power 
felt, ‘captured ’ the journal and its editor, He tried his 
best, too, to capture Liebknecht, whose popularity among 
the workers he hoped to turn to good account. Through 
his agents he brought cajolery of all kinds to bear on 
him, assuring him that, if he would but remain on the 
staff of the paper, he might advocate in it as strongly as 
he chose not only Socialism but Communism. But Lieb- 
knecht, who resented this offer as an insult, threw up his 
post and with it his daily bread. When Bismarck was 
once convinced that Liebknecht would never help his 
plans, he resolved he should have no chance of thwart- 
ing them and set to work therefore to harass him in all 
possible ways with a view to driving him from Berlin 
Liebknecht, on his side, denounced the Minister’s State 
Socialism as a fraud, as a scheme for using the working 
classes as a too] wherewith to crush the bourgeois and 
with them whatever freedom there still remained in the 
country. Soon there was open warfare between the 
two leaders; and at length in 1865 Bismarck, using his 
power not only ruthlessly but unserupulously, expelled his 
opponent from Prussia. 

Herr Liebknecht then went to live in Leipzig, where he 
met Herr Bebel and with him threw himself heart and 
soul into the task of educating the workers and forming 
them into a strong and united party. He went about 
teaching, lecturing and trying in every way to rouse the 
people from the state of apathy into which they had fallen, 
He soon made his influence to be felt among them 
and in 1867, in spite of all the efforts of the Government, 
he was elected member of the North German Constituent 
Assembly. There he protested against the annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein, just as three years later he protested 
against that of Alsace-Lorraine. In the latter case so 
strongly did he both speak and write that Prince Bismarck 
telegraphed from Versailles orders for his arrest. Both he 
and Herr Bebel were brought to trial for high treason in 
1872 and were condemned to two years’ imprisonment, 
But this action on the part of the Government served only 
to increase their popularity, and Liebknecht while still in 
prison was chosen member of the Reichstag. 

In the Reichstag he began at once a regular crusadeagainst 
Prince Bismarck, attacking him with a ruthlessness that 
made men stand aghast. He denounced him face to face 
as the demoraliser of the whole nation, taunting him with 
lavishing public money on his ‘Reptile Press ‘and with 
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sending to prison every journalist who spoke the truth, 
with opening private letters and with having in his pay 
spies by the dozen. Above all he attacked the Prince’s 
militarism which, as he maintains, is eating the very soul 
out of Germany ; and his high-handed fashion of ignoring 
the Constitution. There isno more freedom in Prussia 
to-day, he declares, than there is in Russia or in Turkey. 
Again and again he has been imprisoned for his speeches. 
At the present time a sentence ot four months’ imprison- 
ment is hanging over him for one in which an ingenious 
courtier thought he detected a lack of due reverence for 
the Emperor—whose name, however, was not mentioned. 

Meanwhile he was working hard as editor of the journal 
that is to-day the Vorniirts and was doing his utmost to 
bring about a reconciliation between the two sections into 
which the German Democrats were then divided. In 1875 
he succeeded in forming a united party to the bitter anger 
of Bismarck, who, fearing its power, promptly introduced 
his famous Socialist Laws. But the Reichstag refused to 
pass them and never would have passed them if it had not 
been for the attempt on the Emperor's life in 1878—a 
crime for which Liebknecht was no more responsible than 
Bismarck himself. During the twelve years the Laws 
were in force his life was one long struggle, for he was 
harassed at every turn; but no sooner did they lapse than 
he was back at his old work again, on the one hand 
teaching, inspiring, and organising the workers; and on 
the other trying to force the Government to consider 
their interests, redress their grievances, and better their 
condition. 

It is just fifty years now since Herr Liebknecht threw 
in his lot with the working classes, and, during the whole 
of that time, he has given himself up heart and soul to 
their service. He has suffered persecution of every kind 
for their sake, has spent years in prison, and has been 
brought face to face with starvation. He has made mis- 
takes, of course ; again and again he has misled those who 
trust him, but always involuntarily ; for, from first to last, 
his only thought has been how best he could help them, 
humanise them, and lessen the hardships of their lot. 
And he has certainly good reason to be proud of the work 
he has done. So well has he trained and educated his 
followers, that they, who when he espoused their cause 
were as helpless as sheep, are now a strong political party, 
one which bids fair before long to have a dominant voice 
in the affairs of the Empire. It would be interesting to 
know, though, whether in his own mind he has not, just 
from time to time, misgivings as to whether those for 
whom he has secured power in the State will always use it 
wisely, 


BRITANNIA MAJOR 
TO A PESSIMIST HISTORIAN 


N® no, sad friend: we’re not so overlaid 

de With griping custom, nor our lines laid down 
By past artificers on such antique mould ; 

No, nor the wheel so rusted and so stiff 

But this old hull can weather these new seas ; 
No, nor the tide, the dull dead drift of things, 
The knotty coils of vulgar straining greed, 

The drag of gross self-seeking self-conteut, 

So strong to whirl us off our compassed point ; 
No, nor the ivy growth of Mammon’s tree, 

The coarse rank flauntings of late sudden wealth 
Clustered and wound so fast about our life 

To stifle ancient vigour, and the might 

Of Island spirits, England’s racy brood ; 

No, nor our social plane so jagged and steep, 
The distant rich so helpless with his gold, 

The low so bound to misbelieve the high, 
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The common herd so doomed to commonness, 
Nor Learning’s sense so untranslatable, 
Nor Faith such foe to old Experience, 
No, nor the monstrous sphynx of modern toil 
So barren of serene interpreters, 
But we can take all history in our hands 
And in the fresh bright heat of new desires, 
With the fierce beats of Greater Britain’s heart, 
Forge the stale slag to bolder free designs, 
Free as the freest state e’er left our loins. 
- + a 4 
What’s our prime need? Brave hearts who can endure 
Plain uwn-distinction from mere noble men. 
No stagnant marsh of mediocrity, 
Nor Academics’ paper paradise, 
New men, new ranks, new tests. Prepare, prepare, 
Let’s make the move, not preach it, here and now. 
(I’d have no scenes—The hour’s too late for that — 
Harrying the mother ere the child be born 
To mark his birth with hostile characters. ) 
‘New men?’ Aflame for root and branch revolt ? 
Ah, yes! The long revolt of self from self 
To higher self: but, thanks, no roots to grub 


While we can graft this new upon that old. 
. + + “ 





Good God ! 
Unvexed by frontiers (hazy Nature’s doubts 

How much to give—deny—each doubtful race) 
With such a splendour ‘bove all other states! 

In sooth ’twere fairer French, Dutch, German, Pole, 
Were planted here to learn old Freedom’s lore 

By rote—unless we stay to rule the world 

(As who should rule it if we dare not lead 
Responding from our armed security, 

Out-working with our easy nonchalance ?) 

—Unless we live to prize—refine the gem 

Proud Shakespeare set us in our crown of sea, 
Unless we die to make Great England’s soul 


Who are we to be placed alone 


The sceptre of a new Imperial globe 


For God to rule with. G. H. Powe tt. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 


IV—A HUNGARIAN CAROUSE 
Az Ardny Csillag Szalloda, Vacz, 
14th May, 18906. 

A® I was discussing a dish of highly-seasoned pirkilt at 

the inn the other night, I became aware that a little 
dark man was trying to attract my attention. Presently 
he sent the waitress to ask if I spoke French, and then 
came to sit at my table and show me that he at least spoke 
it very ill. Whereupon we lapsed into German, speckled 
with fragments of Magyar. After putting me through the 
usual catechism about my raison d’étre, he told me he was 
a professor at the local ‘ gymnasium ’ and that I must come 
to call upon him at his house. By the time we had finished 
our coffee at the Kézponti Kavéhaz over the way, I had 
become, if not his cousin @ /a mode de Bretagne, at least his 
bosom friend @ /a Hongroise. Indeed, he was so profuse 
in his expressions of goodwill for distinguished foreigners 
that I began to fear he had designs on my purse, or at 
least on my modesty. 

However, I agreed to accompany him to a coffee-house, 
where he averred I should see Hungarian 
beauties. On our way, he took me to his flat and intro- 
duced me to his wife. 
a sudden qualm seized him, and he turned to me with pale 
face to say, ‘I hope you quite understand : this is not the 
Kadvéhdz ; this is where I live.’ And a wave of merriment 
possessed me as [ reflected what an excellent motif for a 


numerous 


While we were on the way upstairs, 
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vaudeville he had suggested. The wife was a stout little 
Hungarian woman, clad and constituted like a German 
Hausfrau. We sat on stiff-backed chairs and talked for ages 
about nothing in particular. At last I reminded my friend 
that he had promised to take me for a walk. ‘A walk! 
At this time of night!’ Madame exclaimed suspiciously. 
‘But there is nothing to see.’ ‘Oh!’ I said airily, ‘ we 
can always admire the beauties of the town.’ I am not 
clear that this reassured her, but she softened her heart and 
let Israel go, having first extorted a promise that I would 
come and dine at noon next day. 

Once outside, the Professor made me take my ‘bible- 
oath’ that I would never tell his wife where he had been, 
and he told me with much solemnity that she would be 
capable of ‘leaving him standing ’—/.e., taking her departure 
—if ever a carouse reached her ears. This aroused delight- 
ful anticipations of wickedness, which melted into disap- 
pointment and relief, when the worst naughtiness turned 
out to be receiving black coffee from frowsy waitresses, who 
smoked cigarettes about the room, But presently some 
Tsiganes turned up and we set them playing ‘Grosz- 
wardein ’ and ‘Goldstein Szimi.’ Then a whole troupe of 
the Professor’s friends madetheir appearance, six young 
men with dark skins and close cropped hair, and there was 
nothing for it but we and the music must hie into a private 
room—‘zhambre zébaray’ (chambre séparée) they quoted 
in guttural tones from the latest Viennese music-hall 
creation. 

There I made acquaintance with young Hungary’s 
notion of a carouse. They ordered bottle after bottle of 
infamous gooseberry-—the sickliest and sorriest stuff that 
ever dubbed itself champagne—and we drank it out of 
those clumsy strangely crinoline glasses with a false bottom 
to them. Every time anybody took a sip—not a fresh 
glass or a new bottle, mark you, but a sip of any sort—the 
whole party had to rise to their feet, clink glasses and 
‘Eljen!’ ‘Uoch!’ ‘Hoch der Englander !’ « Eljen 
Ahgolorszig !’ were the succeeding and conflicting roars. 
Everybody had to clink with everybody else, like a recurring 
decimal, and those who did not shout loud enough were 
slapped in the stomach for their pains. I, as a stranger, 
was spared the latter ordeal, but if ever my spirits showed 
a sign of flagging, I was reproached with not being dustig 
and an infallible remedy was applied. The chair next 
mine was removed and the chief of the Tsiganes was 
stationed in its place to play his fiddle into my ear. This 
is a favourite way with the Tsiganes when they wish to 


shout. 


find an Orphic avenue to your heart and pocket: the con- 
ductor comes and plays savage, hereditary tunes into your 
ear, until his music has taken possession of your soul and 
you are the captive of his bow and string. But here the 
process and effect were very different to what I remembered 
in the courtly cafés of Paris and Kaschau. Still, in their 
own way, they were no less irresistible, and wild gaiety 
made no long tarrying. But these young sparks were 
impatient, and if the effect were not rapid enough for their 
taste they would bring up the whole band, save only the 
ezimbalom-man, who could not move fast enough, and all 
would play at me with feverish malice in their coal-black 
eyes. There was something of the nightmare about the 
pursuit of these dark-skinned imps, each with his instru- 
ment in air—from the fat man staggering under his bass 
viol to the little black boy with his baby violin—flashing 
their bows ever faster and faster, hopping, scurrying, 
panting, almost haunting you in the passion of their 
Sometimes they were set at the Professor in 


exorcism. 
this way, but the process seemed to frighten him. 
Meanwhile the Tsiganes were never suffered to stop 
On and on, faster and faster, 
And from time 


their musie for an instant. 
they were urged as hour succeeded hour, 
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to time, as a favourite tune came up—and most of the 
tunes seemed favourites—the whole party would start 
singing the words with a stentorian vehemence such as 
might have abashed even John Peel. It was not music, it 
was the roar of wild beasts, drowning and swamping all 
melody, but it was youth, it was enthusiasm, it shook the 
cobwebs out of you. And amid all the din the young 
men would take it in turns to do the polite by me and sit 
next me and talk. I could not hear half they said, but I 
could gather that it was the usual interrogatory, for- 
tified by good-natured information about the obvious. 
At last some one made a move, we each paid our 
share of the reckoning and went out. It was one 
o'clock and I fondly imagined we should separate. Not 
a bit of it! We were going on to another Kavéhaz. 
The open air affected one of my friends to the extremes of 
intoxication and he reeled so funnily that two youths were 
told off to see him home and take off his boots. 

Next day I found the Professor a picture of shakiness, 
and his wife in high displeasure with both of us, for the 
carouse had been kept up till past four. But the spirits 
of both revived with the dispensation of hospitality. The 
meal may be described in illustration of Hungarian 
middle-class housekeeping. There was excellent soup ; 
boiled beef, tough and much over-cooked, with a variety 
of vegetables; then grilled mutton with tomato sauce ; 
and finally thick jam pancakes. The only drink was beer. 
We had only one knife and fork all through, but a small 
handmaid came and wiped them with a filthy cloth 
between the courses. I was pressed with wearisome 
iteration to have more helpings, and when my refusal 
was at last accepted as final I was asked reproachtfully, 
‘ But it is good, is it not?’ I was even pressel to have 
more lumps of sugar than I liked in my coffee. Madame 
was a wonderful hand at shovelling tomato-sauce into 
her mouth with a knife. In the evening the Professor 
came round to ask me in to meet some of his friends, 
and we drank tea, Russian-fashion, with slices of lemon, 
while my accomplishments were trotted out as if 1 were 
a fat man at a fair. I was puzzled to account for so much 
kindness and hospitality to a perfect stranger, but I am 
told that such a proceeding is by no means unusual with 
Hungarians, who look upon all strangers as more or less 
their own particular guests. If they are barbarians, they 
know at least how to exercise the barbaric virtue of hospi- 
tality. Their notions of taste may be gauged by the 
fact that what Madame most admired at the Exhibition 
was the model of a mosque built entirely of cigarettes. 

Haroitp GaveriGan, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY—II 


NHE Illustrator, that is the man with a text to explain 
by his painting, serves two masters, one of whom 
exacts pictorial beauty from him, the other dramatic, 
anecdotic, or topographic explicitness. Many pictures in 
the Academy are practically illustrations or attempts at a 
combination of the illustration and the picture, and some 
of them are intelligently done and very interesting in their 
own way, as for example, the subject-pictures of Mr. 
Seymour Lucas. But the illustrator is tempted to put too 
much anecdotic or explanatory incident into his picture ; 
he fears mystery, breadth, atmosphere, and the modest 
truth of colour and definition, because they forbid clearness 
and over-emphasis of all the parts of a picture. Thus he 
is led to fear some of the qualities most essential to beauty 
and repose. Moreover, he is inclined to embrace a very 
wide view in his canvas that he may have room for many 
figures, many actions, many accessories, and perhaps 
several subordinate groups of interest, and this tendency 
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is very fatal to effects of style, and to unity of impression, 
in a picture. 

These temptations should not beset so assiduously the 
painters of portraits and landscapes as the painters of figure 
subjects; although, to be sure, the landscape man often 
likes to force two views together that he may get two 
picturesque interests in his picture instead of one. Per- 
haps we might say that the temptation to neglect unity 
of style and beauty of aspect decreases in the following 
order in the various branches of painting: Genre, His- 
tory, Landscape with figure, Pure landscape, Still-life, Por- 
traiture. Certain it is that to interest people more in 
still-life or portraits than in a photograph you must be a 
painter of style and a master of technique; and so we 
find very much of the best work of the day in those arts 
which are the least capable of attracting attention by side 
issues and illegitimate literary associations. The most 
skilful painting in the present Academy is portrait, and 
there are two good landscapes there for every good 
figure subject. Mr. Sargent is unquestionably the most 
triumphant painter in the Academy, and he conquers 
your admiration by portraits without accessories or any 
poetic setting merely in virtue of the exciting and intel. 
lectual quality of his style. ‘To decide which of his por- 
traits is the best would take much looking, and the 
decision in the end might turn altogether on a matter 
of individual taste. It is needless to say that The Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain will be looked at more than any 
other, as his appearance is more generally known to the 
public. Tortunately, the work will bear inspection well 
enough, in spite of its quiet every-day appearance, its 
comparative lack of flourish, and its freedom from acces- 
sories or studio properties. The background, plain and 
neither too hot nor too black, represents simply a cer- 
tain space between the figure and a studio wall. The 
face is full of character, without being overworked or 
thrown into exaggerated relief, and the only accessory, a 
litter of papers on the table, is handled in Mr. Sargent’s 
amusing and expressive shorthand. The style and arrange- 
ment of this picture may be compared with those of Mr, 
Orchardson’s large portrait, which we criticised last week. 
There we felt a useless amount of space of too hot a colour 
around the face, too weak and fussy a handling for the 
scale of the picture, and an explosive relief of the head 
that destroyed one’s confidence in the fidelity of the re- 
presentation. Portraits of men, more simply set and 
painted, come from the studios of Mr. Watts, Mr. Benjamin 
Constant, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. Herkomer, 
Mr. Lavery, Mr. John Collier, and Mr. Walter Osborne. All 
these painters,and others that we have not space to mention, 
persuade us, but with varying degrees of conviction, that 
they can secure a recognisable likeness. That, however, is 
only one of the requisites of portraiture, and we have 
already argued that without the emphasis of style, the 
mystery of atmosphere, the beauty of colour, more than 
all without some decorative agreement between all these 
things, a mere photographic likeness runs the chance of 
being passed by with complete indifference. There is a 
possibility that the careless observer may overlook even 
the work of Mr. Constant and Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and 
we might add Mr, Collier, for all their science and their 
sincerity. Although they draw as well as any man and 
show a wonderful grip of character, their work is quiet 
in colour and not always impressive in execution at the 
first glance. Yet it would be difficult to give the temper 
of a man the quality of his look, the marks of his race, the 
muscular condition of his flesh, with more convincing 
authority than Mr. Constant in his Monsieur de Blowitz or 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes in his 7. Bedford Bolitho, Esq., M.P. 
In ladies’ portraits, Mr. Sargent achieves a grand 
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success and Mrs, Jan Hamilton and Portrait of a Lady 
must be called real poems of brushwork. There is 
a witty expressiveness in his touch which those who 
imitate him cannot attain because they are less concerned 
than he is about the aptness of the form of expression to 
the matter in hand, Amongst those who have painted 
ladies fairly well, we should mention Sir J. Millais, Mr. J. 
J. Shannon, Mr. H. Mann, Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. Mouatt 
Loudon, and Mr. VonGlehn. Mr. Wells’s work is not bad, 
but it is just one of those cases where the appearance of a 
person is not in any way underlined or exalted by style. 
Mr. Loudon relies too much on nice colour only, and Mr. 
Shannon, while he has studied the face of Mrs. Baird, has 
let everything else go by the board. Sir J. Millais’s 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, but for an insignificant awkward- 
ness in the arm and hand, is a strong, finely emphasised 
portrait quite in his best manner. Mr. Greiffenhagen and 
Mr. Mann, in view of their obvious talents, disappoint us a 
little this year by clumsy and inconsistent handling and 
sticky and dirty colouring. 

Modern landscape with figure, in which the figure is 
not allowed to escape from the tone and atmosphere of 
reality, finds several worthy exponents in Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. La Thangue, Mr. H. Macallum, Mr. J. W. Water- 
house, Mr. Hacker, Mr. F. Bridgman, Mr. A. Lemon, Mr. 
H. Olivier, Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. William Stott, Miss M. A. 
Bell, Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. A. Mann, and perhaps some 
others. Some of these, such as Messrs. Swan, Stott, 
Hacker, and Waterhouse, send work too fanciful to 
answer exactly to our description. But upon examination 
it will be found that their poetical flights started from 
observation, and are liable to be judged by the canons of 
reality. Colour is their vehicle for choice, although Mr. 
Swan and Mr. Waterhouse are good hands at modelling 
flesh. Any way, their pictures all attract by their colour- 
ing first; the charm is chiefly one of surprise in Mr. 
Hacker's work, and of soothing beauty in the canvases of 
Mr. Swan and Mr. Stott. 

Not only when painted by old hands like Mr. Hook and 
Mr. Colin Hunter, but also when it comes from newer 
men, the marine-work in this Academy has won a com- 
paratively large share of our admiration. Mr. E. G. Fuller, 
Mr. W. Stott, Mr. H. Macallum, Mr. Alexander Harrison, 
Mr. Olsson, Mr. Arnesby Brown, Mr. E. A. Waterlow, and 
Mr. Douglas Robinson, are some of the men who render 
the sea or the coast with truth and art. Of these, Mr. 
Fuller and Mr. Harrison prove themselves the closest 
observers and most powerful painters, Mr. Stott the most 
inspired with a dreamy sense of beauty. We cannot do 
more than mention the names of Messrs. Mark Fisher, 
V. Fisher, L. G. Fry, C. H. Eastlake, and Leslie Thomson, 
as contributors of excellent, atmospheric landscapes; and 
we must conclude by regretting the absence of Mr. Furse 
from the list of the portrait-painters, as well as the dis- 
appearance of Messrs. Tuke and E. M. Hale from the 
catalogue of open-air painters. 


OPERA AND IMPRESARIOS 


FPNHE unlucky indisposition of both M. Jear and M. 

Edouard de Reszke (let us hope they will both be 
restored to health when these lines appear) soon after the 
opening of the Italian Opera, reminds the old opera-goer, 
as does an interesting article published some days ago in 
the Daily Telegraph, of the immense difficulties that 
have to be met by an impresario even when he has 
the vigour and resource of Sir Augustus Harris, (By-the- 
by why does the Telegraph critic, usually so accurate, 
call Ronconi, in a recent article, ‘the buffo’? Can a buffo 
dominate the stage as the duke in Lucrezia ?) Sir Augustus 
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has steadily carried out the revival of opera in face 
of difficulties of which some always beset an operatic 
manager, but of which many are peculiar to him who 
manages operas in England. Here, to take two instances 
out of many, while there is as yet no such tyranny as that 
of the pompiers in Paris, though the London County Council 
are not inept in learning such lessons, there is also no 
Government subvention. Therefore the impresario fights 
for his own hand in the interest of his subscribers, and 
very gallantly and successfully has Sir Augustus Harris 
fought. Certainly his difficulties have been less than those 
recorded in the Mapleson Memoirs (allowing for any 
embroidery in these) and in Mr. Beale’s The Enterprising 
Impresario, afterwards incorporated in the larger work, The 
Light of Other Days. 

There is one point in which, with all due deference 
to Sir Augustus’s great and varied experience, one 
ventures to differ from him slightly. ‘There is another 
difference too, he is reported in the Daily Telegraph 
to have said, ‘between this country and the continent. 
Abroad, a new artist is an attraction. Directly the 
name is announced everybody rushes to see the new- 
comer. But here—well, they wait until their friends have 
seen him; they do not care to hear him until the fresh 
arrival has made a success ; in fact, until he may have been 
here many months.’ Sir Augustus illustrated this by a 
very apt instance, and the fact is absolutely undeniable. 
Colonel Mapleson was perfectly aware of it and he turned 
it to account in a singularly adroit fashion in order to 
launch Gounod’s Faust, in the teeth of opposition from 
many first-rate critics, with a success which, after the first 
three cleverly-managed nights, carried the operatic public 
of stalls and boxes by storm. (The other public, the public 
of pit and galleries, judges for itself and is not often 
wrong.) But there is another side to the question. In 
most continental cities, where opera flourishes, a singer 
must have his conservatoire record to begin with and when 
he has got his engagement he has to run the risk of his 
débuts, generally three in number. If the public approves 
him, well and good. If not, he must be content for some 
time with a lower place than he has desired. Sometimes the 
public and the ‘ direction ’ come to loggerheads, but that isa 
rare occurrence, and on the only uccasion which I remember 
the ‘direction’ had to give way. Such a thing has scarce 
happened in England,\where it could but happen informally, 
since the Omnibus-Box row, celebrated by Barham in The 
Ingoldshy Legends. The formal continental system of 
course cuts more ways than one. It prevents an incom- 
petent artist from being kept on in parts for which he is 
not fit, but it may keep back an artist who has real talent 
but who is overborne by nervousness. The public, it is 
true, is apt to be indulgent for the first début, and 
in some cities, not especially be it said in Paris, it 
will forgive much to an artist who has been its idol. 
Thus, when not long before the old Dresden Theatre was 
burnt down, I saw and heard Tischaszek (I cannot be 
responsible for the correct spelling) as Lohengrin (he was 
then about the present age of our veteran English tenor) 
he was treated by the audience as if he was still in his 
prime, and it must be added that he got over the 
difficulties with wonderful art, But this is divagation 
from the débuts question. And what is to be said in 
favour of the system seems to me this. It is a formal 
recognition or refusal of recognition which is a cachet of 
merit or demerit. The informal equivalent of Lumley’s 
days is now impossible in London, because the musical 
public in stalls and boxes is overrun by the crowd of 
people who go to the opera because it is ‘the thing.’ 
And, as a consequence, there are certain difficulties which 
beset a manager of these days and did not beset a manager 
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in older times. Thus an impresario may be saddled, as in 
one case was Colonel Mapleson, with a new singer of 
whom he has heard the highest praises from a trusted 
source and who turns out to be, in common parlance, a 
fraud. Or he may have engaged a singer whose merits 
are plain to him and to a chosen few among musicians, 
but who fails to please the public for want of presence, 
or even for excess of artistic feeling in refusing to ‘fake’ 
a passage in which a more robust singer has made a great 
effect by straining his or her natural gifts. As to which 
how many people in the audience know that in the 
operatic tenor of the world’s, Mario’s, later days he never 
really took the high note in ‘ Spirto Gentil’ (La Favorita), 
but made as though he sang it, and left it to the violins ? 
Anyhow, in either of the supposed cases, it is the impresario 
who suffers—unjustly. 

With the one exception made above there is not a word 
of Sir Augustus’s uttering as reported in the Daily 
Telegraph with which it is possible to disagree in the 
matter of comparison between operatic management here 
and abroad. To go back to the old Dresden theatre, 
which may still serve as a type of Continental opera, it was 
possible to concentrate energy upon a special performance 
because opera was given but three times a week or so, the 
other nights being devoted todrama. And the subvention, 
supplemented in various ways, made it easy for the 
manager to mount an opera, which every one wanted to see, 
in the most artistic and lavish style. It is true that while 
L’Africaine and Lohengrin were given with scenic effects 
scarce surpassed anywhere the older operas were rather 
‘ pitchforked on.’ One of the English manager’s troubles 
is that with all operas a certain amount of pitchforking is 
unavoidable. At the last moment a principal singer may 
be laid up, or, mindful that there are no Government 
fines as there are abroad, may simply refuse to sing, 
there may be no other singer available for the particular 
part, and it may be necessary to change the opera or to 
shut up the theatre altogether, an extreme case but by no 
means unknown, at the last moment. As for the worries 
with orchestra and chorus no one who has not seen some- 
thing of them can guess how they tax the organising 
genius of the manager. It is easy to say that a manager 
now has advantages in the way of lighting and stage 
apparatus unknown in the days of the old Her Majesty’s, 
That is so no doubt, and those who knew Babbage, of 
calculating machine fame, and his reminiscences, will 
remember that the philosopher invented the rainbow 
ballet which made such a hit in Me/‘stofele and which has 
since become a regular thing on the stage and at music- 
halls. Lumley feared the risk of fire and in those less 
scientific days he was very likely right to reject the 
invention on that ground. All such fears are done away 
with, but is the manager’s trouble thereby appreciably 
diminished? Just as a singer who has not yet become 
the tyrant of managers is expected by the manager to 
know a certain number of parts, so is the manager ex- 
pected by the public to have a number of singers and a 
number of operas ready to produce at a moment’s notice. 
And even in the case of an opera which has been most 
carefully rehearsed, except in the most important part, there 
is always the danger of some breakdown because the 
prima donna or primo tenore has not attended rehearsal, and 
nobody knows till the performance his or her fempi or 
‘business.’ There was one person, a very exceptional one, 
in our time, who kept order in all such matters, and kept 
it strictly. That was the greatest of operatic conductors 
who has flourished in the modern times of Italian opera in 
London, Sir Michael Costa. One does not in this connec- 
tion count that also great conductor, Herr Richter, because 
his operatic visits have been but flying ones. It would be 





easy enough to swell the list of the worries and pitfalls 
with which nowadays an operatic impresario has to count ; 
but enough has been said to show what hard work it is to 
keep such a vast matter going smoothly, and how much 
Sir Augustus Harris has earned the gratitude of opera- 
goers by his readiness and vigour. W. H. P. 


THE DRAMA 


; OSEMARY,’ by Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. Murray 

Carson, produced on Saturday night last at the 
Criterion, is a very pretty play. Some people persist in 
comparing this comedy to Mr. Pinero’s Sweet Lavender, 
which is absurd. It bears no more resemblance to it than 
the odour of lavender does to that of rosemary—both are 
sweet fragrant herbs, but otherwise incomparable. The 
plot of Rosemary—and without briefly sketching it, criticism 
in this particular instance is well-nigh impossible—deals 
with the fortunes of Sir Jasper Thorndyke, a country 
gentleman who has reached the middle path of life early 
in the century. He has been robbed by death of his 
affianced bride and lives a solitary existence in his ancestral 
halls. When he least expects it, the fires of love are re- 
kindled by a singular coincidence. A runaway couple— 
young Squire Westwoed and Miss Dorothy Cruickshank, 
pursued by accidents, a storm and a break down, take 
refuge in his house. He straightway falls in love with the 
lovely Dolly, who is far too much enamoured of her William 
to look upon the lonely baronet otherwise than as an 
amiable gentleman, nearly old enough to be her father. 
After many incidents, too numerous to recall, the whole 
party, including the fair Dolly’s father and mother, who, 
thanks to Sir Jasper’s disinterested efforts, have become 
reconciled to the match, proceed to London by coach, the 
elopers to get married, and their seniors to witness the 
Coronation festivities into the bargain. In a scene of 
great beauty, Sir Jasper masters his rising passion and 
with breaking heart parts company with his friends, while 
he may yet retain some portion of self-control. The 
young people start on the honeymoon, and Sir Jasper 
purchases the room at the old inn in which events 
have taken place which have completely altered the 
even tenour of his life. It is to become henceforth a 
shrine to memory. Sofarso good. The piece has hitherto 
been absolutely charming—a trifle long-spun, but never- 
theless deliciously fresh and human. Now comes the 
anti-climax—a sort of epilogue, or rather monologue, 
which takes place after a lapse of fifty years, in which we 
see Sir Jasper Thorndyke a singularly alert nonagenarian, 
who has come to town to witness from the windows of the 
very room in which we last parted company from him, the 
Jubilee festivities of Her Majesty. So far as his legs go 
Sir Jasper at ninety leaves nothing to be desired—he is 
firm on his feet as ever, but his memory is nearly gone, 
Most of us wish to take leave of life as late in it as 
we may, but the picture of what we may come to in the 
sans teeth sans everything period is not exhilarating. True 
Mr. C, Wyndham’s Sir Jasper is a delightfully clean, hand- 
some old fellow, as upright as a dart and as spruce as a 
poplar, but he is always wrestling with memory. The 
combat is quite single-handed. Soul and body are no 
equal match in his case, and it is physically painful for the 
‘poor old man’ to recall incidents which happened half a 
century ago. As a matter of fact most nonagenarians 
remember them better than they do things which occurred 
in the morning. On either side of Sir Jasper’s long high 
road through life there are only gravestones now, and 
frankly his reading of their epitaphs is distinctly depressing. 
Oh! says he to himself—for he has no one to talk to— 
‘poor so and so died ten years ago, and so and so, blow me, 
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it’s twenty years since he went, and no one remains but 
the poor old man—alone with his shattered memory.’ 

We hold that, apart from its depressing influence, this 
last Act is untrue to nature as well as to art. Life is 
full of compensations and if from friendship’s shining 
cycle the gems do drop away, others take their places and 
very few of us are left to inhabit this bleak world utterly 
alone. We should have preferred to have taken leave of 
| Sir Jasper more pleasantly—to have seen him with Dolly’s 
grandchildren on his knee, if not his own. For all this 
we are deeply grateful to Messrs. Parker and Carson for a 
wholesome, pleasant play. The atmosphere and the manners 
of our grandfathers have been reproduced very faithfully by 
authors and actors alike. Perhaps the father and mother 
of Dorothy are presented as a trifle too elderly—but she 
herself, as portrayed by Miss Mary Moore, is the very 
incarnation of one of Jane Austen or Maria Edgeworth’s 
sentimental young ladies, with wit at will however to 
sparkle in the otherwise rather dull cup of maidenly 
life as it was spent in the thirties. Miss Moore’s dress 
and make-up prove that, after all, the first half of the cen- 
tury was not wholly unpicturesque. ‘The Mrs. Cruikshank 
of Miss Carlotta Addison is a delicious study of the sweet 
silly middle-aged ladies who worshipped Byron, languished 
over I'lora Meclvor, would have given their lives to have 
dried the tears of Oliver Twist and who played the ‘Battle 
of Prague’ on a queer upright cupboard-shaped pianoforte, 
with crimson drawn silk curtains and six pedals, one of 
which beat a drum! Miss Annie Hughes, looking for 
all the world as if she had stepped out of Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations to Boz, was a model serving- 
wench, rejoicing in the sweet old-world name of 
Priscilla. Everything in the piece is suggestive of that 
now seemingly remote past which, even if it was a trifle 
slow, was nevertheless full of a certain breeziness which 








swept over the land from seas still rufled by the roar of 
Trafalgar and fields beneath which slept but recently the 
heroes of Waterloo. Have we progressed so much since 
these simple days? Certainly the ‘performance of Rose- 
mary produces a curious kind of soothing, dreamlike 
melancholia, The period of the piece seems so near 
and yet so far away. We have heard it all described 
again and again by voices infinitely dear to us, but which 





are silenced for ever. A few words concerning the 
acting. It is wonderfully equal and excellent. There is 
only praise to be said concerning the choleric old naval 
officer of Mr. Alfred Bishop, the learned Professor of 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, the Dorsetshire post-boy of Mr. James 
Welch, and the Sweet William of Mr. Kenneth Douglas— 
all these are clever and vivid sketches as ever stepped out 
of the pages of an early Victorian novel or the sketches 
of Cruikshank. We leave the Sir Jasper of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham for the last. In this part he touches with 
consummate skill every note in the exceptional gamut of 
his art—humour, pathos, tenderness, and power. In the 
great scene of the third Act, in which the erstwhile light- 
hearted baronet realises that his first silvery threads may 
not mingle with the golden locks of beauty at sweet 
eighteen, he plays with a pathos which won for him that 
rarest tribute—the greatest an actor can receive—tears. 
He rose to a higher level in his art than he has ever 
reached before. 

Thanks to excellent taste Romeo and Juliet was well but 
inexpensively mounted and staged at the recent matinée 
for the Actor’s Benevolent Society. Miss Esmé Beringer’s 
Romeo has some merits, and a great many defects. She 
never realised in her appearance the handsome lusty 
Italian youth—who according to the text was the reverse of 
‘pretty.’ Miss Beringer looked exceedingly dainty and 
picturesyue, but more like Marmion’s fair page, Constance, 
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than Juliet’s lover. On the other hand, she read her lines 
very intelligently, with a due appreciation of their mean- 
ing and their rhythm. Her voice is sweet and resonant, 
and she has many unusual qualifications for the career 
she has selected, in which she will doubtless rise to 
eminence. The Juliet of her young sister, Vera, was a 
pretty performance—at times girlishly charming. But the 
wonder is not that Miss Vera Beringer played Juliet well, 
but that she was able to play the part at all. Less satisfac- 
tory, however, than her sister—she is some years her junior 
—this young lady also ‘exhibited remarkable aptitude for 
the stage. On the whole a most interesting experiment, 
but surely one not to be repeated. Travesty is out of 
tune with the spirit of the times. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


T is pleasant to read in the current number of the /dler 
some reminiscences, by Mr. Joseph Hatton, of Shirley 
Brooks. It is curious how rarely Brooks is referred to in 
current periodical literature. I noted the other day a 
quotation from the Wit and Humour which he selected 
from his verse-contributions to Punch; but in general 
neither he nor his work finds mention anywhere. That 
his plays should have vanished from the stage is not 
surprising, for such things as The Creole and The Wigwam 
are apt to age a good deal, and the taste for them has 
departed. But Brooks’s Russians of the South is likely to 
survive in the literature of travel, and all his stories 
ought to maintain their place in nineteenth-century 
fiction. If they are not read now, they ought to be. 
Aspen Court is now forty years old, and The Gordian Knot 
dates nearly as far back; but their cleverness does not 
stale. The Silver Cord came out in 1861, and Sooner or 
Later in 1868, The latter was notable for what was then 
regarded as rather bold treatment of a social problem— 
the measure of forgiveness a wife ought to extend to her 
husband’s pre-marital immorality. On the whole, it is 
remarkable that so active a publicist was able to leave so 
much solid good work behind him. I am inclined to 
think that, as a journalist, he was never surpassed in 
lightness of touch, in breadth of literary information. 
By no one was Punch’s ‘Essence of Parliament’ so well 
written as by Brooks; his facility in d@ propos quotation 
was delightful. 

It has been reserved for an American lady, Miss (or 
Mrs.) Ida Tarbell, to write the most comprehensive account 
of Madame Roland that has as yet appeared in English. 
Of French works on the subject there are many, but till 
now the only substantial English memoir of Madame 
Roland has been that by Miss Mathilde Blind, which was 
published in the ‘Eminent Women’ series just ten years 
ago. Mr. Austin Dobson, to be sure, included Madame 
Roland among the Four Frenchwomen of whom he discoursed 
in 1890, but his sketch of her is comparatively slight. 
And, talking of lady writers, 1 am reminded that I have 
on my table the /Vild Justice (a dramatic poem) of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods, who seems desirous to shine both in 
verse and in prose. It will be remembered that her first 
volume of poems—Lyrics--was printed privately at Oxford 
in 1888; in the following year her Lyres and Ballads were 
published by Mr. Bentley. I have been a little puzzled, I 
confess, by the title-page of another new book of verse by 
a lady—The Pilgrim and Other Poems, ‘by Sophie Jewett 
(Ellen Burroughs).’ I am obliged to admit that till now I 
was ignorant of both these names, which apparently belong 
to one and the same person. The Pilgrim, I observe, has 
been printed in America, where, no doubt, Miss (or Mrs.) 
Sophie-Ellen is well known. This, assuredly, is the lady’s 
first appearance in England. 
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I hazarded last week the assertion that the so-called 
‘new’ novel by Mr. John Saunders—Israel Mort, Over- 
man—was entitled to be called distinctly ‘old.’ I have 
since verified the statement. /Jsrael Mort came out 
originally, in three volumes, just twenty years ago. 

So the Shillito-Bullen edition of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy is very soon to have a rival—to wit, one which 
shall be the work of Mr. Aldis Wright. Well, we shall 
reach perfection at last. The first edition of the Anatomy 
appeared in 1621, the ninth in 1800, the eleventh in 1806, 
the twelfth in 1821. There was another in 1845, and 
there was one in America, in three volumes (printed, 
I think, at the Riverside Press) in 1861. Something, 
too, has been done to popularise Burton’s work by issuing 
abridgments of it. One such was produced early in 
this century, but I am thinking chiefly of that which 
was published, under the title of Melancholy Anatomised, 
just three decades ago, and re-printed in 1881. That, I 
presume, is still in circulation. 

It is perhaps the cordial welcome given to Mr. Skeat’s 
new edition of Chaucer’s Works that has suggested the 
resuscitation of Charles Cowden Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 
That was first brought out, with notes and a memoir of 
the poet, in 1835. It was re-issued in 1870, and there is 
no doubt another public for it now. Clarke did a good 
deal to make Chaucer known to the public of his day. 
His Tales of Chaucer in Prose, which preceded The Riches 
of Chaucer, had many readers; and that, too, might bear 
resuscitation now. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt writes to one of the literary weeklies 
to say that he is willing, with the permission of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, to publish a cheap and unadorned edition 
of the latter’s ‘ perfect version of perhaps the most perfect 
masterpiece of medieval literature,’ the story of Aucassin 
and Nicolette. He anticipates, however, that ‘the million 
will continue profoundly indifferent to good literature, and 
refuse to invest a shilling in a masterpiece rather than 
waste it on ephemeral twaddle.’ Well, let him make the 
experiment. It is nine years since Mr. Lang’s Aucassin 
was issued to its six hundred subscribers; let us hope 
that, in the interval, the taste of ‘the million’ has 
improved. 

If ‘the million’ is not being educated, it is not from 
want of instructors and instruction. Professor Dowden 
has just been telling it what to admire in Sartor Resartus 
(‘Nineteenth Century Classics’), and, similarly, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and Mr. Frederic Harrison will, in the 
same series, expound to it the beauties of Heroes and Hero 
Worship and Past and Present. Nor is that all. Also in 
this series Dr. Garnett will dwell upon the merits of 
Matthew Arnold’s early poetry, Mrs. Meynell will write on 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘verse, Mr. Le Gallienne will ‘introduce’ 
The Confessions of an Opium-Eater, Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
will perform the same kind office for Cranford, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang will do ‘ditto’ for The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. All this sort of thing has been done 
before, but there is no reason why it should not be done 
again. 

Everybody gets his turn nowadays, if he do but wait 
long enough. On Wednesday ot this week Mr. J. E. Baker 
was to discourse to the Elizabethan Society on the plays of 
Thomas Otway—poor Otway, who does not even retain a 
foothold in the transpontine theatres. Yet one cannot 
help thinking that Venice Preserved and The Orphan, if 
judiciously stage-managed, might even now thrill spectators 
at the Surrey and the Elephant and Castle. Did not Sir 
Walter Scott say that probably more tears had been shed 
for the sorrows of Belvidera and Monimia than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona? Apart from the poetry in Otway’s 
plays, they have at least incident enough to please the 
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most ardent lovers of melodrama. Their literary merits 
found lately a discriminating eulogist in Roden Noel, 
whose preface to the volume in the ‘ Mermaid Series’ is, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory of the critical essays 
devoted to Otway. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W., 
18th May, 1896. 

S1R,—In the letter in your last issue signed ‘Your Contributor’ 
(which is a reply to a letter of my own in your last number but 
two), I read: ‘In Mr. Walker’s second argument, he is either 
guilty of ignorance himself, or 7s presuming on the ignorance of 
your readers. ... St. Paul’s was dropped out of the Public 
Schools Act, 1867, under which the Public Schools Commission 
for legislation acted. The only other school so dropped out 
was Merchant Taylors’. The conjunction is significant. They 
were dropped out because both were par excellence day-schools 
and therefore local, and not national.’ A statement such as 
this makes it necessary for me to trespass once more upon your 
space, though I feel it somewhat of an honour to be attacked 
in a good cause. ‘Your Contributor’ is altozether wrong as 
to his alleged facts, and is in reality building up a theory upon 
mere guesswork, without any reference to the easily accessible 
records of what actually took p'ace. Neither Merchant Taylors’ 
nor St. Paul’s was dropped out of the Act of 1867 on the ground 
of being a day-school. To start with, whereas St. Paul’s was 
included in the Public Schools Bill, as laid before the Committee 
of the House of Lords in 1865, Merchant Taylors’ was not so 
included (a fact which completely differentiates the cases of 
the two schools), and for this reason. The Commission of 
1861 had recommended that no ‘change in the present 
government of the (Ze. Merchant Taylors’) School, nor 
in the powers of the Company’ should be made, as 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company claimed the school as their 
private property. Thus the question of its being a day- 
school had nothing to do with the matter, and Merchant 
Taylors’ were not included in the Bill simply because the Com- 
missioners had recommended that no change (and therefore 
no legislation) was necessary. Your readers can verify this for 
themselves by referring to p. 205 of the first volume of the 
Report of the Commission of 1861 (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1864). With regard to St. Paul’s the recommendations of the 
Commission were of a different nature. The Commission 
proposed changes, but added these important words: ‘The 
tenure of the School property is hitherto an undetermined 
question ; and so long as that is the case, it would be premature 
to bring any such scheme under the attention of the Legislature. 
We advise, therefore, that in regard to the first four General 
Recommendations action be deferred, in the case of this School, 
until the legal question be definitively settled. (Report of 
Commission of 1861, vol. 1. p. 201). As the legal question had 
not been settled when the Bill came before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, the Mercers’ Company appeared by Counsel (as Trustees 
of the school) and asked that on that ground the name of St. 
Paul’s School should be struck out of the Bill. The Committee 
were equally divided as to the propriety of granting this request, 
the Prince of Wales being among those who voted against it. 
But by the rules of the House a tie ona division was sufficient to 
exclude the school from the operation of the Bill. Your readers 
may verify these facts also by referring to the ‘ Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Public Schools 
Bill’ (printed by order of the House of Commons, 1865), pages 
ix, 3 to 26, and fasszm (see index at the end of Report). Thus 
it is manifest that the fact of St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ 
being day-schools had nothing whatever to do with their ex- 
clusion (whether temporary or permanent) from the Public 
Schools Act; it is plain also that their cases have from this 
point of view nothing in common, and that ‘ the conjunction is 
significant’ only to those who shut their eyes to facts and give 
a new and pleasing colour to history by putting what they think 
ought to have been in the place of what actually was. I have 
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confined myself to the point in ‘ Your Contributor’s ’ letter which 
appeared to demand a personal explanation on my part, but I 
must not be taken as acquiescing in his other statements any 
more than in the one which I have here disproved.—I am, etc., 
R,. T. WALKER. 


THE BENEFICES BILL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Kenchester, 18th May, 1896. 

S1r,—Dr. F. G. Lee has stated the case strongly on behalf 
of the senior incumbents. Has he overstated it? I think not. 
These gentlemen were admitted to their so-called benefices— 
alias starvings—for life. Many had to submit to a sacrifice of 
capital in order to take possession. Nearly all have since been 
mulcted of one-third of their income owing to the depreciation 
of tithe. The average income of benefices stands now at £160, 
minus the aggregating charge for dilapidations, which reduces 
the total to about £140 net. In fine, the only va/we in such an 
appointment consists in its being tenable for life. This value 
the Bill removes by a stroke of the pen. The aged incumbent 
may be ejected by the caprice of a bishop in years his junior 
and, unlike him, endowed with an income many a German 
prince might well covet. This may be expedient. It cannot 
be termed fair dealing. The ejected incumbent may, it is true, 
be awarded £100 pension; also he may be fobbed off with £60. 
In either event until he has paid his dilapidation-bill he will 
not draw a penny. Now what intensifies the hardship of this 
is that the said aged incumbents have insured for a sum to 
cover dilapidaticns at death. But, ex hyfothesi, this sum will 
not be available on their ejection. rgo, their pension will be 
a pure fiction. The plain truth is that this Bill amounts to an 
exhibition of the ‘plutocratic arrogance which has supplanted 
the old aristocratic sense of honour—aodlesse oblige. The Bill 
spares the aged incumbent with private means. It inflicts red 
1uin on the poor parson whose purse is empty. As for all the 
shoddy cant urged in its favour such fustian makes one despair 
of the Anglican principle. Tne moral majesty of capital 
trampling on the grey hairs of aged saints is a spectacle of 
brutality, an exhibition of hypocrisy, worthy of Machiavel or 
Mephistopheles.—-I am, etc., COMPTON READE, 


ABOUT PARROTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 18th May, 1896. 


Si1rk,—Robert C.’s letter encourages me to write to you one 
more story, out of many, of my parrot. I should by-the-by 
in the ‘ poison’ story have mentioned that ‘ the parrot began it’ 
by eyeing ‘the cayenne distrustfully and saying ‘teha, teha, 
teha, teha—poison!’ On another occasion he showed the 
greatest rage at a Dutch magpie becoming an inmate of the 
house and more than that being placed on the parrot’s 
table. Apteryx swore at him horribly in some outlandish 
tongue, on which I pointed out to him his discourtesy and said, 
‘Why don’t you like the bird?’ Apteryx pondered and then 
replied, ‘I don’t like his clothes.’ To this I answered, ‘ ]i’at 
don’t you like?’ and Apteryx made reply, ‘I don’t like his 
coat.’—I am, etc., DARSIE LATIMER. 


REVIEWS 
AN OLD-FASHIONED POLITICIAN 


A Life Spent for Ireland. Being the Memoirs of 
W.J. O'NEILL DAUNT. London; Unwin. 


The late Mr. O’Neiil Daunt belonged toa school of politicians 
which is now unhappily almost extinct in Ireland. Himself no 
Laodicean in the nationalist faith, he yet had friendship and 
intimacy with men whose way of saving their common country 
vould rot have been his way. He had no sympathy with poets ; 
he records, with belated regret, that this lack of sympathy once 
made him miss the acquaintance of Thomas Moore; but he 
would have been in complete accord with a verse of Alling- 
ham’s : 
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We're one at heart if you be Ireland’s friend, 
Though leagues asunder our opinions tend, 
There are but two great parties in the end. 


He was a Repealer with O’Connell, and the great political 
battle of his life was waged against the tithes. Hewasa Home 
Ruler with Isaac Butt, in the movement which brought together 
Orangeman and Papist in a common cause. His battles were 
nearly over when the squalid and disintegrating Land League 
agitation rent Ireland in two. Yct long after that he still 
pricked up his ears at the sound of battle. On his eightieth 
birthday he records in his diary a bitter denunciation of the 
tithe-rent charge, with which that monstrous imposition, the 
Church Disestablishment Act, has loaded Ireland ; octogenarian 
as he was, he was attending meetings and writing letters to stir 
up revolt against a tax which he found to the last iniquitous and 
intolerable. ‘A rebel against the Union,’ he cries with fervour, 
‘but no rebel against the Crown.’ He had no sympathy with 
physical force men any more than with Land Leaguers, though 
it was probably the prejudice of the politician, already old- 
fashioned, which kept him from rendering some tribute to the 
high personal characters and unselfish aims of some of the 1867 
Fenians. He lived to be eighty-seven years of age. He had 
seen O’Connell’s vast Repeal agitation melt like snow upon the 
mountains ; he had fought valiantly against the tithes, and had 
seen his labours and the labours of others result in an Act 
which was on the face of it a mockery. In his long life 
of participation in popular movements he, more than most 
people, might have learnt cause for despair. He had seen 
how agitations in Ireland for ever come to nothing ; how, by 
s.me flaw in the people or flaw in the leaders, or by some 
accident cf wind or weather, the end is always the same. 
But he kept his buoyant, almost child-like hopefulness to the 
last, as he kept the extreme simplicity which makes his uncon- 
scious revelations of himself so lovable. Mr. O’Neill Daunt 
was amiable without being purblind, therefore his book, though 
full of good-will, contains many personal traits, even of his 
great leader, Dan, which help us to realise the man in his 
mortal habit as he lived. Feargus O’Connor, the Chartist 
is a figure that moves constantly through the Memoirs; 
the diarist did not love him, and from an anecdote here and 
an observation there, we get a genuine glimpse of an odd, 
theatrical, irresponsible, half-sincere, half-fraudulent dema- 
gogue, to whom Thackeray might have done justice. Mr. 
O’Neill Daunt never forgave Mr. Gladstone his imposition 
of the Income Tax on Ireland, any more than his tithe of 
rent-charge. He speaks of Mr. Gladstone’s introduction 
the Home Rule Bill with a half-hearted desire to do his old 
enemy justice. However, the thing which will in all probability 
make these Memoirs ‘ go’ at the libraries will not be what Mr. 
Lecky, in the letter which Miss O’Neill Daunt has set before 
her father’s Memoirs, calls his ‘courage, consistency, and hope- 
fulness, but rather the stock of good stories with which he 
filled his diary. As soon as he had heard a good thing he put 
it down, and some of the stories are very amusing. Here is 
one: 

‘Mr. Massey Dawson, a min of good property, was separated 
thirteen times from his wife, a beautiful woman without fortune. 
On one of these quarrels in court the judge said to her, ‘“‘ What 
fortune did you bring Mr. Dawson?” She answered with 
spirit, ‘As much as he was promised, and more than he deserved 
—I brought him myself.” ‘‘Confound her, how handsome she 
looks!” cried Dawson. ‘“‘Come home, sweetheart.” They 
went home friends, but no doubt quarrelled soon again.’ 

This was of a time in which strange manners were the mode. 
‘When my father was ordained,’ said St. Laurence, ‘ he joined 
the drawing-room rather tipsy. He could not walk steadily, 
and as he tottered along Lady Meath said to him, “ Tom, you 
are acting very imprudently for a man just ordained mimicking 
the Archbishop of Dublin’s wife: you hit her off to a miracle, 
but it is very imprudent.’ My father disclaimed the imputation. 
*‘ Pygoh, nonsense,” said Lady Meath, “ the imitation is perfect. 
We know she goes to bed drunk every night, but you should be 
more cautious.”’ 

Mr. O’Neill Daunt was a convert to Roman Catholicism, and 
he has a sly pleasure in telling an anecdote against the parsons, 
intensified, no doubt, by his feeling against the tithes. To do 
him justice he now and again gives a priest a sound thwack ; 
and illiberality cannot be urged against a man who in his 
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eightieth year was offered the vice-presidency of the Cork 
Protestant Home Rule Association under the impression that 
he was a Protestant. This though he had been before the 
public nearly all his days. The Memoirs have a certain air of 
inconsequence, due, no doubt, to the fact that only selected 
passages are given. One closes them with an impression of a 
kindly, pleasant garrulity. Mr. O’Neill Daunt was a fine 
specimen of an Irish gentleman and patriot. ‘ No one,’ writes 
Mr. Lecky, ‘could come into close correspondence with him 
without feeling the transparent purity and disinterestedness of 
his motives, the honest vehemence of his convictions, and at 
the same time the essential kindliness of his nature.’ It is 
interesting by the way to read that Mr. O’Neill Daunt was one 
of the first to recognise Mr. Lecky’s great abilities while he was 
yet young and unknown. Mr. Lecky, as ‘a young Protestant 
Nationalist,’ will be unfamiliar to many people. 


WEISMANNISM FOR VETOISTS 


The Present Evolution cf Man. By G. ARCHDALL REID. 
London : Chapman. 


Mr. Reid fetches a very long turn before taking up his 
position. The longer half of the book is avowedly introductory, 
and a considerable part of what follows is really a fighting of 
the battle over again. The writer aims at influencing a wide 
public and for its behoof has thought it necessary to give a pre- 
liminary account of the ‘ biological data’ on which his own 
thesis is founded. Unless he be allowed to establish a theory 
of past evolution in the the terms of Weismannism, his own 
reading of the present evolution of man goes for very little and 
the practical inferences perish in the womb. Therefore the 
book is, as to two-thirds, a re-vindication coram hopulo of the 
militant scientific theory of the time. We are not sure that 
such attempts to invite the judgment of the general reader 
(and the maa with a vote) upoa questions which are still under 
controversy among professionals, ought to be encouraged ; 
nor do we think that the way in which Mr. Reid has conducted 
the argument will greatly assist the cause which he favours. 
Hedisplays much of the dogmatism and the free use ot 
deduction which the Weismann School—by an atavistic rever- 
sion to scholasticism—has restored to European thought; he 
is impatient, sometimes to bitterness, of observations that make 
against his case ; and he is not uniformly scientific in his criteria 
of credibility. 

His theory of Organic Evolution’ requires you to fix your 
attention upon the germ cell, or rather on its homologue the 
early infusorian, to mark carefully the appearance of form, 
function and life-history found there—and thea explain away 
as best you can any subsequent facts of organic life that seem 
to contradict the permanence, the autonomy and the unchang- 
ing tyranny of the germ cell and its ways. One step indeed 
you may take, but that step also occurred long ago in the life- 
history of your early infusorian, possibly by an accident. 
Some time, in the normil process of reproduction by’ fission 
which prevailed then, the two cells which replaced the one did 
not become detached, but clave unto one another in a way 
which indicates the beginning of much edifyins sentiment. 
Thus, owing to sentiment or a miscarriage, the most enormous 
step in biological history was taken anda multicellular organism 
aopeared upon the planet. Man was still far off, of course; 
but come when he m‘ght, he could not be anything more than 
a multicellular organism. This word multicellular is of 
immense power and preciousness for Mr. Reid, thouzh it is 
not so long by a head as Mesopotamia. For a sufficient 
insistance upon this word and its implicates enables you to 
disprove the inheritance of acquired traits—and perhaps of 
anything else. Therefore our author, long after it has been 
expounded by him and accepted by the reader for the sake of 
peace, keeps driving it home by many a gratuitous and 
bewildering parenthesis. For the same holy cause he even 
tends to minimise the difference in origin and constitution 
between germ and somatic cells, while magnifying to the 
uttermost their dissimilarity in history and function. He goes 
so far as to say (p. 73): ‘ Though the cells remain adherent and 
undergo differentiation and specialisation, yet they are all cell- 
descendants of the germ-cell or the pair of conjugated germ. 
cells in precisely the same sense as the cell descendants of a 
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unicellular organism, or a pair of conjugated unicellular 
organisms, are its or their descendants.’ All the differ- 
ences known to histology matter nothing, observe; the 
cells which are aggregated into nervous, muscular, epithelial 
and connective tissue may be no more alike than one species 
of protozoon is like another species ; but that need not hinder 
you from saying that the relationship is exactly the same as in 
the case of organisms where you could not tell the parent from 
the offspring. Thus the dogma of non-inheritance which 
results from the historic continuity of the germ-plasm and the 
organic discontinuity of the organism is maintained with a fixity 
which Professor Weismann has not had courage for. For 
some critics of his tortured text discover there concessions 
which really give up the case by granting the possibility 
of inheritance as Darwin understood it; whereas Mr. Reid 
finds it ‘casy to believe that the traits of any species of 
wild animal had, practically speaking, no starting-points, but 
were all within the potentialities’ (whatever that may mean) 
‘of earliest life when it differentiated from the non living. 
The greater fixity of dogma, however, seems to be gained by a 
greater fluctuation of the logic, and even the sentence from 
which we have quoted ends with a remark that contradicts the 
rest or means nothing. Similarly, while he reprobates the 
habit of regarding the ceils (the leucocytes, for instance) as 
magazines of latent powers, magic bottles which are unsealed 
by the mellowing of occasion and pour forth the efiluents which 
the hour demands, he has frequent and fruitful surreptitious 
recourse to that very form of explanation. ‘This discreditable 
visit is usually made under cever of the verb ‘to vary,’ though 
such supernatural organic factors as ‘powers’ and ‘ potenti- 
alities’ are more publicly invoked than you would expect to tind 
in this so-called nineteenth century. He has no toleration for 
the Physiological Units of Mr. Spencer, because they are 
unverified ; but the equally problematical Ids and Biophors of 
Weismannism (one reads of a drench of thousands of millions 
of Biophors released by perishing spermatozoa), these help you 
very well to a conclusion. When they are quoted by Romanes 
to solve Lord Morton’s problem in horse-breeding, their citation 
is accepted by our author as a friendly lead and promptly put 
to the credit of the argument. At the same time Sir W. 
Turner’s treatment of the question in his British ‘Association 
address of some years ago is not even glanced at. Yet though 
Mr. Reid frequently prefers the more obscure of two explana- 
tions, he is not quite free from the vulgar and unscientific error 
of making understandableness the criterion of truth. Of a 
certain hypothesis, which is no whit more miraculous than the 
Rontgen ray, we are told that ‘it is too absurd to be met with 
anything but derision. It is, scientifically speaking, so utterly 
ridiculous as to be unworthy of discussion.” Ever and anon 
somebody’s explanation is dismissed as ‘wildly impossible,’ 
‘unbelievable, ‘absurd’ and so forth. When a view which 
Mr. Reid does not favour is not sent packing as ‘ wildly absurd’ 
it disappears from the discussion as ‘utterly disproved.’ This 
sort of thing can hardly be called ‘scientificaily speaking.’ It 
seems, in fact, to indicate a considerable ignorance of tha 
history of science, and also of the b2st manners. Thus the 
beautiful Rejuvenescence hypothesis is ‘u:terly disproved’: a 
hypothesis which has beea advanced by Galton, Van Beneden. 
Hensen and Biitschli and is supported by such eminent 
specialists as Geddes and Thomson; which, moreover, seems 
the only possible inference from Maupas’s classic observations 
here quoted; and which, finally, Weismann himself has 
effectively incorporated, while carefully sinking the name, in 
his own theory of Variation! Now though the term ‘absurd’ 
has a technical meaning in mathematics, indicating an 
expression or statement which involves a contradiction in 
terms, we are not aware that it has any recognised place 
in the nomenclature of Biology. But if it may be used at all 
in that connection, it might fairly be applied to the Weismann 
dogma which Mr. Reid labours to support ; seeing that the said 
dogma involves a paradox, if not an explicit contradiction in 
terms, twice over. First, in asserting that an immortal substance 
(the germ-plasm) can transform itself into a mortal substance 
(the somatic body): secondly, in asserting that the germ-plasm 
transmits the specific characters of the race, and at the same 
time virtually denying that either of the two forms in which it 
occurs can do anything of the sort. But to return—early in the 
book Mr. Reid lays unaccountable stress on the part played by 
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Atavism as a retarding factor in organicevolution. This seems 
gratuitous in one who holds that Natural Selection has con- 
trolled the shaping of life; for Natural Selection is the slowest 
and most wasteful constructive worker that ever was thought of. 
And yet when Mr. Reid claims for Atavism a commanding rdé/e 
in the evolutionary drama, it is to its privative aspect alone— 
as a tendency to lose what has been painfully acquired—that 
he has regard. Its possible operation as a tendency to recover 
past losses is not even referred to by him. The reason appears 
after many chapters. For privative Atavism not only consists 
with his general theory, but gives any force they have to the 


- alarmist views on social matters that are declared at the end of 


the book. Something like this, in other connections, is called 
having an axe to grind. But to follow the divagations of Mr. 
Reid’s logic, were to usurp the whole of one issue of this paper 
—or have our review returned. Suffice it that variations are 
due to a power of varying; that this power is evolved by 
Natural Selection, though uninfluenced by use or disuse; 
that the results of this power perish with the individual, but 
itself is transmitted, and may, upon sufficient inducement, re- 
create them, Lapses of knowledge are also to be found here: 
as when certain researches of Mr. Sedgwick’s are declared to 
be ‘valueless as regards the matter under discussion, since 
modern research has made it practically certain that it is the 
nucleus, not the cell-body, that is the bearer of heredity.’ 
Research still more modern has made it highly probable that 
that statement is much too sweeping. 


SOCRATES FOR THE MILLION 


Socrates and Athenian Society. By A.D. GODLEY. London: 
Seeley. 


If there is anything more difficult than fora man to write a 
genuine children’s book it is for a scholar to write ona classical 
subject for people who do not understand the classical languages 
Mr. Godley no doubt realises that it needs a great man to say 
anything both new and true about Socrates, and such novelty 
as there is in his volume consists in his choice of a public. 
He writes for ‘the large and increasing class of students who 
do not wish to be debarred from an acquaintance with Greek 
literature by their ignorance of the Greek language.’ In fact 
he wishes to do for the uninitiated something of what Mr. Pater 
did for scholars, and if he succeeds he will indeed ‘unsphere 
the spirit of Plato” We have doubts as to the possibiiity of 
any one achieving the task Mr. Godley undertakes, but we 
hope he may succeed, and it is unfair to prophesy that he will 
fail with the non-classical public because he has written a book 
which is of much interest to scholars for whom it is not 
intended. 

Upon the speculative and dogmatic side of Socrates’s teac}- 
ing there have been, in de Quincey’s phrase, many thousands 
of essays many hundreds of which have been read by miny 
tens of persons: and that side Mr. Godley passes over, and 
contines himself to the character and habits of Socrates the 
citizen, to his opinions of his contemporaries and his contem- 
poraries’ opinion of him. After a preliminary sketch of 
Athenian history we find an account of the better teachers of 
the time, such as Gorgias and Protagoras, of the inferior ones 
Thrasymachus and Euthydemus, a particularly interesting 
chapter on the Lysis and Charmides as illustrating Socrates’s 
attitude to the young, and a clear account of the Athenian 
judgment on Socrates, interspersed with felicitous translations 
from Zhe Clouds. The account is in each case given partly in 
Mr. Godley’s own words and, where possible, in excellent 
translations from the Dialogues ; and the book ends with the 
trial and death of Socrates, the majesty of which no translation 
can entirely give or entirely miss. The moral and social side 
of Socrates is of course the only one intelligible to any one who 
knows no Greek, and it is also by far the most important one 
to almost everybody, although the usual school and university 
course does not give it in any completeness. A volume that 
should contain such works as the generally neglected Lysis 
and Charmides, with most of the Phaedo, Gorgias and Republic, 
and with all the introductions to the Dialogues, would be a far 
more serviceable equipment than a fair knowledge of the 
Republic veneered with a few subtleties from the Theztetus 
and Parmenides. As things are, the average undergraduate’s 
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opinion of Socrates must be that he was a person of incon- 
venient curiosity who generally used barely intelligible words 
on an unintelligible subject and often dealt in shifts and 
quibbles as unworthy as the verbal conceits in Love's Labours 
Lost or the Two Gentlemen of Verona. But it is the human 
Socrates and his surroundings which Mr. Godley emphasises 
by his picture of Athenian society. His historical sketch 
makes it easy to see how Socrates was really working with the 
other sophists, and did not regard them merely as wind-bags 
whom he delighted to prick and then to chaff while they were 
shrivelling. One is so used to the m:taphorical sense of the 
famous ‘Solon, you Greeks are ever children’ that one may 
forget the literal truth that it was in the seventy years of 
Socrates’s life that ‘ Athens was creating, not merely developing, 
a new art and a new literature ; for the sculpture of the age 
before Phidias and the pra-/Eschylean; drama were far less 
neatly akin to the masterpieces of the fifth century than 
Livius Andronicus to Virgil or Piers Plowman to Shakes- 
peare. The new teaching had tested the old order and found 
it wanting, and Socrates proposed to test also the new teaching 
and to see whether its exponents did not take too much upon 
themselves. Just as in the Symposium all the guests and 
finally Agathon and Aristophanes succumb to wine and sleep 
while Socrates drinks on and talks on undisturbed, so he alone 
of the Sophists was not intoxicated with the new learning. 
His career was a defence of philosophic doubt, which he 
app‘ied to things new as well as old and, as Xenophon shows, 
to things very small as well as things great. Like the insatiable 
person in Lleak House, he ‘wanted to know’ (an irreverent 
comparison on which we should not venture had not Mr. 
Godley called him the Heathen Chinee of speculation and 
compared him to the Rev. Mr. Barlow). 

The mention of Xenophon brings us to our only point of dis- 
agreement with Mr. Godley, who pooh-poohs the Memorabilia 
a little too much. It is true that at first sight Xenophon seems 
to resemble Boswell in his fortunate inability to distinguish im- 
portant from unimportant sayings, and to make Socrates’s talk 
degenerate into a manual of Athenian etiquette. But it was 
precisely the homeliness of Socrates—///ustrans commoda 
vite—that distinguished him from the other sophists ; and it 
seems no more curious that Socrates should advise on the right 
proportion of bread and meat than that in the Mosaic law the 
same authority should both control the cons_ience of man and 
pronounce th2 night-jar an unclean bird. The warning ‘to 
care nothing for the teachers of philosophy but to test the 
thing itself’ came with added weight from the man who had so 
successfully advised Aristarchus to buy wool. In short, other 
sophists convinced the intellect but Socrates influenced men’s 
lives by the evidence of his own: like the ‘good man of reli- 
gioun’ 

Criste’s law and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 


We dwell on these points not because they are in any way 
new but because Mr. Godley so well emphasises the view of 
Socrates which all students should have, and to which the 
ordinary course of reading dogs not sufficiently guide them. 
For, after all, it is but a small minority to whom the meta- 
physical dialogues are the most important ; and for all whose 
business lies in the busy hum of men it is far better to know 
what Socrates thought about courage and self-command and 
‘that undiscovered country’ than to understand what is meaat 
by ‘the Circle of the Ocher.’ 


SOME SOUTH SEA STORIES 


The Ebbing of the Tide. By Louis BECKE. London: 
Unwin. 


Mr. Louis Becke wields a powerful pen with the additional 
advantage that he waves it in unfrequented places, and sum- 
mons up with it the elemental passions of human nature. 
Indeed some readers may incline to complain that there is 
something a little tos elemental about his pictures. The South 
Sea Islanders and the ‘mean whites’ who have taken up their 
abode with them are no doubt of the elemental order. They 
are not troubled with delicate shades of doubt in faith or 
conduct and anxious questions of casuistry. Indeed, if Mr. 
Becke paints their portraits faithfully, their lives and ideas 
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seem to be limited, like those of the medizval celibate, by 

three things: only instead of wine, women, and song, the three 

things are whisky, women, and blood. We could wish that we 

had been spared a little of the blood. Murder, suicide, or both, 

appear in every or almost every story, and give a lurid glow to 

the whole book. 

One of the best, and not the least gruesome, of these studies 

is the one entitled ‘Baldwin’s Loise.’ ‘Her mother was a 

full-blooded native, her father a broken and dissolute white 
wanderer.’ She had been adopted as a child by a South Sea 

trading captain living in New Zealand. But ‘at the age of 
sixteen—when she was a woman—she was overcome by a 

longing for the old savage home and the sunny South.’ ‘The 

dead grey wall of the room changed to a bright shimmering 

white—the white of an island beach as it changes, under the 

red flush of the morning, from the shadows of the night to a 

broad belt of gleaming silver—and the sough of the pine-tree 

by the window deepened into the humming music of the trade 
wind when it passes through the sleeping palms, and a million 
branches awake trembling to its first breaths, and shake off in 

pearly showers the dews of the night. Again she raced along 

the clinking sand with her childish, half-naked companions 

and heard the ceaseless throb of the beating surf upon 
the windward reefs, and saw the flash of gold and scarlet 
of a flock of parrakeets that with shrill, whistling note 
vanished through the groves of cocoa-nut as they sped 
mountainwards. Then her latent native soul awoke and made 
her desperate.’ Accordingly she goes off with the captain of 
a Southern schooner to her native isle. Here she becomes 
the mistress of an old white trader, and a vivid picture is given 
of his return to the island from a voyage. The ‘beautiful 
Miss Lambert’ now appears as Loise the half-caste. ‘With 

one arm round the girl’s lissom waist, the boy Matueri, short, 
thickset, muscular, the bully of the village, beat off with his 
left hand those who sought to displace them from the 
gate; and the girl, thin, creole-faced, with soft, red-lipped 
mouth, laughed softly at their vexation. Her gaily coloured 
grass waist-girdle had broken, and presently, moving the 
boy’s protecting arm, she tried to tie the band, and as 
she tied it she rattled out oaths in French and English 
at the score of brown hands that sought to prevent her, 
“ Away, ye fools, and let me tie my girdle,” she said in her native 
tongue. “’Tis no time for such folly, for see the boat is lowered 
and the master will soon be here.”’ Baldwin the trader brings a 
young Englishman with him, who promptly falls in love with 
Loise, who, ‘in the open doorway, sat a vision of loveliness, 
arrayed in yellow muslin and directing the movements of the 
girls by almost imperceptible motions of her palm-leaf fan.’ 
Needless to say that Loise returns the compliment. But 
Baldwin's view is ‘ now that the missionaries are here and I do 
a lot of business with them I think us white men ought to show 
them some kind of respect by getting married— properly married 
—to our wives.’ And so, though he advises his young friend to 
‘take an old fool’s advice and never marry a half-caste either 
in native fashion or in church with a brass band and a bishop 
as leading features of the show,’ he thinks he will marry Loise. 
‘Sometimes when the old Roman priest comes here he makes 
me feel d——d uncomfortable. Of course he is too much of a 
gentleman—although he is a sky-pilot—to say all he would like 
to say, but every time he bids me good-bye he says, cunning old 
chap: “ And, think, Mr. Baldwin, her father, tad as he was, was 
a white man.”’ And so Baldwin marries with Brice for best man. 
Some passionate scenes follow, in which Mrs. Baldwin plays the 
part of Potiphar’s wife—and Brice that of Joseph—with a 
difference, as he informs the lady, that if Baldwin died he 
would marry her. The next morning Baldwin after a drunken 
bout is found dead. Brice succeeds to the half-blood with 
‘the scarlet lips and starry eyes. Five years afterwards an 
«p:demic attacks the natives. ‘In every village, on every 
palm-clad estate, death stalked and the brown people sickened 
and shivered under their mat coverings and died. And from 
island to island borne on the very breath of the trade wind the 
terror passed and left behind it empty, silent clusters of houses 
nestling under the cocoa-nuts ; and many a whale-ship, beating 
back to the coast of South America, sailed close in to the shore 
and waited for the canoes to come off with fruit and vegetables, 
but nonecame. For the canoes had long months before blistered 
and cracked and rotted under the fierce rays of the Paumoter 
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sun, and the owners lay dead in their thatched huts, for how 
could the dead bury their dead.’ Of course Loise was smitten 
and her child died, and in her delirium she let out how she 
had murdered Baldwin for Brice’s sake. ‘The last grey pallor 
had deepened on her lips, and they moved and murmured, 
“It was because I loved you, Harry.”’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Becke is somewhat of the fleshly 
school, but with a pathos and power not given to the ordinary 
professors of that school. More characteristic, or at least 
more strikingly barbarian, than the s‘ory of Loise is that of 
‘Luliban of the Pool,’ which properly begins the book, in 
which a dusky lady by a device worthy of a Borgia of the 
fifteenth century gets rid of one white husband for another. 
Altogether, for those who like stirring stories cast in strange 
scenes, this is a book to be read. 


FICTION 


1. Dr. Congalton’s Legacy. By HENRY JOHNSTONE, Methuen. 

2. Moff. By J. TWEEDDALE. Unwin. 

3. His Honour and a Lady. By SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. EVERARD COTES). Macmillan. 

4. Honor Ormthwaite. By the Author of Lady Jean’s Vagaries. 
Bentley. 

5. Hathersage. By EDMUND CHARLES HALL. Cox. 

6. The World anda Man. By ‘Z. Z.’ Heinemann. 

7. A Riverside Romance. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
White. 


1. A charming little story this of the quiet life of a Scotch 
village. Mr. Johnstone is thoroughly at home among the 
weavers and candle-makers and blacksmiths with whom the 
main interest of Dr. Congalton’s Legacy lies. Each character 
is drawn with loving fidelity, and before the end of the work 
is reached the reader regards the Kilspindie folk as the author 
regards them—as old friends whose virtues he loves and to whose 
failings even he extends a kindly tolerance. Mr. Johnstone is 
less happy in his treatment of English folk and of people in 
a higher rank than the peasants. The successful journalist is a 
shadow, and the accomplished governess comes perilously near 
prigdom. But the life and death of Eva, the little English 
child, are beautifully and pathetically portrayed, and the two 
old servants are sketched with wonderful humour and insight. 
We confess that for our own taste the book is, if anything, too 
Scottish. In dialogue dialect is permissible, though even here 
Mr. Johnstone might well moderate the severity of his 
Northern idioms, but to incorporate in the narrative words 
unintelligible to English ears is surely a wrong both to Mr 
Johnstone’s readers and to his art. At the meaning of ‘cold- 
rife, ‘idle-set,’ and the like the reader may hazard a guess, 
but what is a ‘cog’ in connection with clear-starching ? What 
isa‘ram-stam man?’ What is a ‘displenishing sale?’ What 
is it to ‘reist?’ What are ‘sowens’? What are ‘seggans’? 
The bewildered Saxon reader can no more answer these and 
similar questions suggested by Dr. Congalton’s Legacy than he 
can answer the famous question about the raven and the writing- 
desk. 

2. Moff has as much Scotch as Dr. Congalton’s Legacy, but 
it has not such good English. For instance, ‘ To those pos- 
sessed of an acute perception its’ (the farm’s) ‘general aspect 
did somewhat remind them of a monstrous pincushion,’ defies 
the rules of grammar. ‘ The oldest residenter’ may be Scotch, 
but it is much more like Yankee. ‘A sum of money which 
gossip /iguidated to a tidy nest-egg,’ has no meaning whatever. 
What does Mr. Tweeddale mean by insulting his readers by 
telling them that a man’s ‘countenance spiced of the query’? 
How can a table ‘take after the pillar and claw description’ ? 
‘Money was at the bottom of almost everything he took in 
hand. It was no less than in the Commission roll.’ Does this 
mean anything? If so, what? ‘The Reverend Joshua was 
always there, which, when full roll made half a dozen of a 
party. Where was ‘there,’ and how did it work its sums? To 
multiply quotation is but vexation of spirit. ‘To those who 
did not know the reason, they wondered how she ever took the 
old pastor. This, and a hundred kindred examples prove but 
too plainly that before Mr. Tweeddale writes another story he 
should, in a humble spirit, sit at the feet of Lindley Murray. The 
tale is not without a certain humour, but many of the jokes are 
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the veriest chestnuts ; and our patience gives way altogether 
when we find ourselves face to face with the pre-historic admo- 
nition : ‘If you like me, say so; and if you like me, and don't 
like to say so, squeeze my hand.’ And even this is scotched 
almost to death. 

3. The imitators of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have been so many, 
and most of their work has been so bewilderingly bad, that one 
may be forgiven for approaching with some faintheartedness 
any book dealing with social life in India. But before he has 
finished the first chapter of Miss Duncan’s book the most timid 
reader takes heart of grace, and through the rest of H7s Honour 
and a Lady admiration casts out fear. The story flows easily 
and naturally. The'’development of character is presented with 
the firm unerring touch of perfect mastery. Miss Duncan 
knows what she wants to say and she knows how to say it, and 
the tale she has to tell is of the deepest psychological interest. 
Not one of her characters disappoints expectation—each seems 
to realise perfectly the reader’s expectations and the author’s 
intentions. The story deals with life in Administrative circles. 
The thread of Indian politics mingles constantly with the woof 
of the tale, but it does not usurp undue interest, nor is it ever 
suffered to become merely a tiresome and colourless back- 
ground to the pattern Miss Duncan weaves. The loves and 
hates, and fears and ambitions of Miss Duncan’s characters act 
on political situations and are acted on by these in consonance 
with the actual life in which so many motives ever mingle and 
interact. Ancram, the pseudo-hero, is a creation of which any 
author might be proud, and Miss Duncan has achieved the 
task most women find so difficult, of making her heroine 
charming yet not insipid. We congratulate her warmly on the 
high and even level of this excellent piece of work and heartily 
recommend //7s Honour and a ,Lady to all who can appreciate 
a vivid pictorial style and keen psychological insight. 

4. An excellent plot, conscientious work, a careful working 
out of incident and character, and a pleasant and graphic style-- 
in spite of these Honor Ormthwaite is only moderately good; 
For the author, while drawing her minor characters with skill 
and insight, has failed to make real tous the woman who fills 
the title-réle of her book. Honor was married in her youth 
to a labourer; she separated from him, and, her girl-child 
Lydia being put out to nurse, she went into service. Here, after 
four years, chance throws herin the way of a gentleman who 
ofers her marriage. Her husband and child being dead, she 
tells him her story and becomes his wife. But by-and-by her 
cousin, who had nursed her baby, informs her that after all it is 
not dead. Honor is afraid to tell her husband, and provides 
secretly for the child’s maintenance. So far so good. Up to 
this point the story is convincing and the character of Honor 
real. But in the stress of the strongest situation her plot 
affords the author seems to lose control of her material. The 
confl'ct between Honor’s maternal feeling and her fear of her 
husband’s anger leaves us urmoved, and from henceforth any 
one in the story interests us more than the heroine. Lyddy, 
the cousin, is delineated with wit and truth. The young Lydia 
seems to us quite admirably drawn—her weakness, coarse- 
ness, vanity and kindheartedness could not have been por- 
trayed save after careful and patient study and thought. And 
this is true of every character in the story, save, alas, the 
heroine. The author of Honor Ormthwatte has, it seems, 
undertaken a task in excess of her powers. Let us hope that 
her next novel will show increased power and grasp, or a more 
modest choice of subject. 

5. Who was Harold, who was he? Harold was the Naughty 
Boy of Hathersage (though at the same time ‘a stylish and 
good-looking young gentleman of the period’) who drank and 
gambled, forged his papa’s signature, shot his brother, and then 
fell backwards and killed himself in trying to escape from 
prison. John on the other hand was the Good Boy of Hather- 
sage (as well as the Long Lost Son from Australia) who never 
played ¢carté, was immured for several days without food in a 
mine, accused of the forgery, the rightful heir to a property and 
from what we can gather not ‘stylish’ at all. John of course 
feil in love with Frances or the Good Girl, who lived in a suburb 
‘genteel but not fashionable,’ looked ‘distractingly lovely’ upon 
her twenty-first birthday and was a dreadful compound of all 
the virtues. Harold, equally of course, fell in love with Bella, 
or the Naughty Girl, who jilted an organist and married a 
captain. So much for the plot. As for the reflections Mr. 
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Hall’s are allin the query style. ‘Is crime born in a man?’ 
‘Is he destined from birth to do evil,’ etc. etc. There are two 
firms of lawyers called respectively Cute and Sharp and Badger 
and Worrit. For the rest the book is like Frances’s suburb, 
‘genteel.’ We do not wish to say worse of it. At the same 
time Mr. Hall may be reminded that, though in a literary 
career it is sometimes too late to mend, it is never too late to 
stop. 

6. The world treated of in this story is the world of Hornsey 
—the man is essentially the man in the street. That such 
worlds and such men"may be rendered interesting and living 
has been proved by Dickens and his imitators a hundred times 
over, but ‘Z, Z.’ has failed alike to instil one spark of vitality 
into the one or interest into the other. Zhe Worldanda Man 
deals with the life and multifarious loves of a red haired com: 
mercial traveller in the ironmongery line, and draws out its 
weary length through three hundred and fifty closely written 
pages of undiluted narrative. The details of the ironmongery 
business are doubtless correct, but they are dwelt upon with 
inartistic persistence, and the space devoted to the narrative of 
one transaction in garden utensils is out of proportion to the 
rest of the book while it no way forwards the narrative or 
develops character. Neither does the fact that the ‘com- 
mercial,’ as he describes himself, and one of his lady-loves 
decide to dispense with the marriage ceremony excite the 
reader’s interest to any remarkable degree. One feels that it 
really matters little what views upon the question are enter- 
tained by persons so ill educated and obscure and illogical. 
The arguments moreover upon which their venture is based are 
as old—one might almost say—as the New Fiction. For a 
man brought up in the midst of commerce, Luke Merritt strikes 
us at times as singularly incompetent to manage the iron- 
mongery business in which he embarks—indeed his character 
is throughout inconsistent and difficult to grasp. We would 
venture to suggest to ‘Z. Z.’ that while it is no doubt right 
and artistic to make vulgar people speak in a vulgar manner, 
an author in addressing his reader would do well to avoid slang 
and slipshod English. 

7. Mrs. Kennard again takes her readers salmon-fishing in 
Norway, and the achievements of Agatha Carson (‘dearly she 
loved the fascinating sport of which Izaak Walton was so ardent 
a disciple’) are described with much force and sympathy. 
In a less degree there is interest in the Norwegian peasants, 
though these are by no means idyllic, the brutal farmer 
Jansen and the drunkard Didrik and his patient wife being 
portraits probably more true than attractive. The terrible 
tragedy which is recalled as the cause of Mrs. Carson’s self- 
banishment from England to the remote valley of Fosdalen 
comes rather as an abrupt shock after matters have proceeded 
to such a happy length between Agatha and Dick Loftus. The 
placid married love of the good pastor Brandt and his wife is 
ironical in its contrast to the history of Mrs. Carson’s crime 
and wrongs. The catastrophe which ends the lives of mother 
and daughteris merciful, but one cannot but regret sucha fate 
forthe gentle Agatha. Mrs. Kennard is advancing in her art, but 
she should shun journalese words like ‘elect’ and ‘ piscatorial.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Stanfords Compendium of Geography: Africa—Vol. lf, By 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. London: Stanford. 


The second volume of Mr. Keane’s re-issue of the well- 
known work by the late Keith Johnston is, like its predecessor, 
practically re-written altogether. A few passages only remain, 
and though we do not profess to have counted them, a very 
small fraction would express their relation to the new matter. 
The extraordinary changes that have been effected in the map 
of Africa, and the increase of our ethnological and geographical 
knowledge have of course necessitated this transformation. 
The general result seems most satisfactory, though, as must 
happen with so wide a subject, certain defects obtrude them- 
selves. Mr. Keane’s survey of the continent from the Cam- 
eroons round to the Juba river is rather weak on its politica 
side. He devotes too much space to the British East Africa 
Company, more especially as it has already ceased to exist. 
On the other hand, he shows a curious inability to go behind 
the official statements about the Congo State. The hopeless- 
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ness of its finances, the grinding injustice of its monopolies, 
the impudence of its filibusters, seem to have left him more 
or less tranquil. He does, however, speak out when he comes 
to the Portuguese colonies, particularly as to the connivance of 
the authorities at slave-dealing. We miss an allusion to the 
undoubted fact that several persons holding high positions in 
Mozambique have been condemned for substantial terms of 
penal servitude, but that is a detail. He censures the malad- 
ministration of the half-castes roundly enough, though, unless 
we have been misinformed, Gouveia is not a mulatto but a pure 
Goan. 

The sections dealing with climate’and natural products seem 
particularly well done. Mr. Keane may be congratulated on 
dispelling the error that in neglecting to snap up the Cameroons 
we abandoned a most valuable health resort. As a inatter of 
fact ‘the hot atmosphere is not only saturated with moisture 
but charged with malarious vapours rising to a considerable 
height from the surrounding marshy lands.’ Higher up, the 
mountain is beaten either by summer rains or winter gales, 
while the volcano is seldom free from fog. The presumption 
is, therefore, that the Cameroons will not readily supplant 
Teneriffe in the favour of London doctors. In fact, until Cape 
Colony is reached, South Africa cannot be said to be habitable 
by Europeans in comfort. Even in German West Africa, 
malarial fevers prevail during the summer, though they are less 
virulent than in Angola, where the death-rate persists in 
exceeding the birth-rate. We cannot follow Mr. Keane into 
his survey of commercial prospects as affected by natural 
resources. Enough that, while many foolish visionaries persist 
in writing of Africa as if it were a glorified Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, he does not refrain from pointing out the drawbacks 
to fortune-making. The real value of the book, however, wi'l 
consist, we suspect, in its use as a guide to the daily paper. A 
tribe of natives cuts up an expedition or is itself perforated by 
Maxim bullets. Mr. Keane will tell you all about those savages, 
their birthplace, their religion and their habits. He seems to 
have studied nearly every recent book of travel, though Dr. 
Moloney’s information about Katangaland is fuller than Mr. 
Arnot’s, upon which he apparently relies. Nor does he quite 
realise the importance of that remarkable race of traders, the 
Wanyamwesi, though his descriptions of most of the progressive 
tribes—for example the Ba-Lolo or ‘men of iron’—leave little 
to be desired. He accepts, we notice, the recognised ethno- 
logical distinctions, Bantu and the rest of them, and they must 
stand for the present. A revolutionary philologist, however, 
may easily use them after the harsh manner in which our old 
friend the Aryan has been treated by German professors, and 
then those neat little theories of the origin of the Kafirs and 
Bushmen will have to be reconstructed. 

Mr. Keane discusses the racial question in South Africa with 
much discrimination. We entirely agree with him that the 
Dutch and English elements will probably fuse together, even 
though they may be for the moment in pretty sharp antagonism. 
The black difficulty, however, must always be formidable, nor 
does its portentousness promise to diminish in the future. As 
Mr. Keane remarks, the creation of reserves is only a temporary 
remedy, since the white speculator invariably encroaches on 
them. Besides, the problem is rather to find more room for 
families, such as the Kafirs, which are increasing with rabbit- 
like rapidity. Mr. Keane has a way of escape in their 
migratory tendencies, and holds that ‘under a little pressure’ 
they may be induced to transfer themselves North of the 
Zambesi. We confess that the intrusion of fresh tribes into 
that sufficiently disturbed country does not seem particularly 
desirable. Moreover, the natives may decline to be driven 
along any particular path, and once they were set on the 
trek they might prefer to annex the white man’s pasture- 
lands. We do not blame Mr. Keane for giving a half-answer 
to a thesis of some magnitude, for none other has been hit 
upon as yet. The possibility, nevertheless, that the nigger 
may cease to be a passive spectator of South African develop- 
ments has distinctly to be faced. 


TIEN’S TURKISH GRAMMAR 


A Turkish Grammar. By the Rev. ANTON TIEN, Ph. D., 
M.R.A.S. London: Low. 


Grammars of Eastern languages adapted to the tastes and 
requirements of the present day must be portable as well as 
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practical : they should fit into the haversack without interfer- 
ence with the space wanted for the more ordinary purposes of 
the travelling soldier or other w-arer, and should be as little 
ponderous in matter and mode of teaching as in actual bulk 
and substance. They should contain as ample illustration and 
as scant dissertation as possible; they should be available for 
reference on the march or in the saddle, as well as for study at 
home and in the closet. Moreover, they should seek—without 
doing violence to classical methods—to familiarise the student 
with the forms and idioms of the more vulgar speech, so that 
the book-knowledge of beginners may be thoroughly utilised 
in after-practice. The lore and learning of Lumsden’s quarto 
and De Sacy's large octavos of Arabic grammar would, for 
instance—to say nothing of a cumbrous and repellent exterior— 
be quite thrown away upon a British recruit for the Commis- 
sioned ranks of the Egyptian army. On the other hand, the 
volume under notice may, with just something of compression, 
supply a fair sample of the kind of book now in demand ; and, 
being the production of an old and experienced hand, should 
receive a hearty welcome. Of course it will be understood that 
this quasi-exaltation of the hand-book or vocabulary—while it 
may moderate, for the time, the thirst for higher grammatical 
research—need not seriously check the progress of those capable 
and advanced scholars who would both acquire and impart the 
profounder erudition of the East. 

Dr. Tien evidently cherishes the memory of his ‘campaigning ’ 
associations ; for he dedicates his newly-published work to the 
‘officers of Her Majesty’s army and navy, in remembrance of 
old Crimean days,’ and not only sets apart one whole chapter 
of his book for ‘diplomatic, naval and military terms,’ but 
devotes another exclusively to the language of ‘military drill 
This retrospect of thirty years carries us back to a period which 
outwardly bears no striking resemblance to the present. 
Politically, there can be little question as to the existence of 
sharp lines of contrast. A triple alliance of England, France, 
and Turkey, in opposition to Russia single-handed, has become 
transformed into a Franco-Russian ev/ente, wherein greater 
deference is paid to Ottoman susceptibilities than to the aims 
of British policy, however civilised and benevolent. Exclusively 
of the political aspect, the change is exemplified in a thousand 
ways. Prominent amongst them are the increased facilities 
afforded for the study of those Oriental tongues which are most 
affected by English students. The tendency has been to 
simplify. Elaboration has given place to conciseness. The 
late Professor Palmer applied the so-called ‘ simplified’ system 
to Persian and Arabic Grammar. Sir James Redhouse did the 
same thing for Turkish ; and it is only fair to a meritorious 
scholar to mention that Mr. William Burckhardt Barker, in the 
first year of the Crimean war, published a reading-book in the 
last-named language, with a grammar and vocabulary for the 
avowed purpose of superseding or supplementing then existing 
grammars, ‘either incorrect or too complex for a general reader.’ 
But the number of vocabularies and reading-books which have 
been issued in England and Continental Europe, for students 
of Persian, Turkish, and the widely-spread Arabic, during the 
thirty years to which allusion has been made, is Legion. Dr. 
Tien himself is responsible for one Egyptian handbook in 1883, 
and a Manual of Colloquial Arabic in 1885. The Colloquial 
Arabic of Egypt has, however, been treated with special skill 
and exceptional fulness by more than one competent writer at 
a very recent date. 

As to Dr. Tien’s new grammar, it is to be regretted that the 
author did not add to his many chapters, one on ‘Trans- 
literation,’ showing how the local pronunciation of exactly 
similar words, by Turk, Arab, or Persian, renders difficult, if 
not impossible, the introduction of a common Roman ortho- 
graphy, for names of persons or places belonging to these 
particular nationalities, without resorting to that arbitrary treat- 
ment which has(and, no doubt, wisely) been adopted by the 
Royal Geographical Society. The names Ahmad and Muham- 
mad, for instance (written here as pronounced by lettered Arabs) 
would, among Turks, become Achmet, Mehmet or (according 
to Tien) Mehmed, while the Persian pronunciation would 
depend greatly on the Aadztat of the speaker, whether it was in 
northern or southern Persia. Our present grammarian’s 
alphabet at once bears evidence of the importance of this con- 
sideration. It rejects, in its names of letters, the commonly 
received aif for e/if, and writes the ¢ké and dhdéd of Barker, 
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and sa and zad of Davids, ¢¢ and dad respectively—further 
demonstrating that independence of opinion on the part of its 
expounder which, while quite natural, tends unfortunately to 
prevent the disposal of a problem now apparently less likely 
than ever to meet with solution by a consensus of experts. Au 
reste, we might cavil at one or two instances of want of system 
in apportioning the several subjects of the too numerous chapters, 
or at the irrelevancy of page headings—such as ‘ Persian 
Prepositions,’ pp. 232-252, where the particles treated are not 
Persian ; but these are minor defects and easily remedied. So 
far as can be judged from a first impression, the general 
arrangement of the grammar is simple, and presents little 
which should needlessly perplex the student of a language 
worthy of more attention in Western Europe'than to be reserved 
for occasions only. 


THE KING’S PEACE 
The King’s Peace. By F, A. INDERWICK, Q.C. London: 


Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Inderwick’s merits as a writer on legal history are 
sufficiently well known to entitle the persons responsible for the 
production of the ‘Social England Series’ to our congratula- 
tions on having secured his services as the author of Zhe 
King’s Peace. We wish that we could extend the congratulations 
to Mr. Inderwick himself and to his readers, but, unfortunately, 
good though his work is, it is not good enough, in slightly over 
two hundred small octavo pages, to enable him to give a 
satisfactory sketch of the history of the institution now known 
as the Supreme Court of Judicature. Such a space may, for all 
we know, prove sufficient for the production, by competent 
hands, of a valuable sketch of the English manor or an account 
of the evolution of the English house: but our national law 
courts are a more important matter than either of these, and if 
their history is to be condensed to meet the requirements of a 
uniform series the result must either be unintelligible to any 
one but a lawyer, or else be so fragmentary as to be valueless 
to anybody. The author in this case is too good a workman 
not to prefer incurring the first rather than the second reproach, 
but we cannot deny that he has to some extent incurred both. 
Thus, on the one hand, he duly works through the Manor 
Court, the Hundred Gemote, the Court Leete, the County 
Court and other similar Anglo-Saxon institutions ; he ex- 
plains how the Common Pleas came to be a separate institu- 
tion from the King’s Bench and how the Exchequer Court 
came to be the same kind of thing as both of them; and he 
summarises the Judicature Acts, all with commendable skill 
but hardly in a manner to excite the interest of the layman. 
On the other hand he leaves unanswered what to all laymen 
and most lawyers is a standing puzzle, namely, why the Equity 
Courts, established to correct the technicalities of the Common 
Law, created in the end worse evils than they cured. He 
mentions, but he does nothing to illustrate, the important part 
played by the Common Law Courts in the evil days of the 
Civil War, and he leaves unnoticed the social changes, such 
for example as the growth of personal property, which led to 
those adaptations of existing law to new facts which are the 
most remarkable features of our national legal system. 

To set forth all these matters in a satisfactory manner would be 
a feat which Sir Henry Maine might or might not have been 
able to perform in a moderate compass, and 1t is no discredit to 
Mr. Inderwick to be unequal to the task, but we must regret 
that so much good work has been thrown away in making the 
attempt. For if we regard the book as a collection of detached 
essays on legal history no serious fault is to be found with any 
part of it. The rise and extinction of the Curix Regis is the 
part of the work where the author is seen at his best. The 
position of the justiciar as one of the chief instruments of the 
system of centralisation instituted as a consequence of the 
Norman conquest, and the suppression of the Curia Regis 
itself as a consequence of the growth of the power of the 
Barons, are both clearly explained. The origin of trial by jury 
according to modern learning is made intelligible and the 
reader is enabled to see that compurgation and ordeal, if bar- 
barous, were not without practical use. We could wish that the 
Star Chamber and the Privy Council, acting as a custos morum, 
were more fully dealt with. The former is popularly remem- 
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bered only as an instrument of tyrannical oppression, but has 
a partially creditable history, while the latter in the hands of 
the Tudors was a very powerful and occasionally a very valu- 
able instrument, and the history of both shows in a remarkable 
way how the Courts now existing have inherited some of their 
functions. 

As an archeologist pure and simple Mr. Inderwick has 
abundant material to draw upon. The reproduction of the 
pictures of the four chief courts now placed in the possession of 
the Inner Temple by the generosity of one of its members are 
delightful, and all their details are fully dwelt upon. The view 
of the King’s Bench, with one prisoner pleading and others wait- 
ing to betried, has enough essential similarity to the proceed- 
ings in any Assize court in the present day to dignify the rope- 
walk with the lustre of along descent. The Court of Exchequer 
in the reign of Henry VI. was a good deal more picturesque 
than any court of to-day, as we see by its presentment that 
actual money was counted out at the table, that boxes of 
treasure lay about on the floor, and that defaulters were accom- 
modated with a cage, which must have made a commitment 
order a very effective instrument. Space does not permit us to 
follow the learned author into his disquisition on the tempting 
subject of judicial robes, but we must thank him for his refer- 
ence to the ordinance of 1635, by which judge’s millinery is, it 
seems, still regulated, and must allow ourselves to expressa 
gentle regret that counsel have not resumed the dark-coloured 
robes which they doffed when in mourning for Queen Anne, and 
that tipstaffs and gaolers no longer dress in blue and mustard 
colour. The author is too good a lawyer not still to feel regrets 
for the deserted state of Westminster Hall, but he has a firm 
belief in the capacity of the law to survive reforms with advan- 
tage, and refuses to pose as a pessimist. Altogether the whole 
of the work will be read with pleasure by his fellow lawyers, 
and many parts of it with profit by laymen. 


OLD AND NEW 


Professor Angelo Mosso is one of the most distinguished 
of living physiologists, and any work of his is welcomed and 
appreciated by the world of science. Any layman can enjoy 
this admirable translation of his great work on Fear (London: 
Longmans). It is an authorised translation from the fifth 
edition of the Italian original. Brilliant and original physio- 
logical studies described in language so free from technicalities, 
and with such perfect clearness that any educated man can 
understand, are adorned with apposite illustration, and with 
play of humour, while when necessary for the elucidation of the 
grim subject horror is added. The subject is one of intense 
interest to every one. We all understand that fear is torment 
and that perfect love casteth out fear, but few of us remember 
that ina certain grim catalogue of sinners whose ultimate fate 
is described as ‘The lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone,’ ‘ cowards’ head the list which ends with ‘/zars’ Witha 
quaint yet not unnatural self-inspiration our professor draws his 
first picture of ‘ Fear’ from his own first experiences as a public 
lecturer, and some other illustrations of the appearances made 
by his friends as after-dinner orators. We all know and admire 
a girl’s blushes, but Professor Mosso finds that rabbits, esp2- 
cially when young, blush also and that much can be learned as to 
the physiology of fear in its effects on the circulation from the 
varying colours of a rabbit’s ear. After a beautifully clear 
exposition of the manner in which the brain and spinal cord 
work, we are instructed as to the circulation of the blood in the 
brain during emotion, during thought, and under the influence 
of fear. Some wonderfully simple and absolutely painless 
experiments, the invention of the author, enable him to measure 
and demonstrate the changes in the circulation of the brain 
caused by even slight additional mental exertion. The effects 
of emotions, especially those of fear, on the heart and on the 
respiration are next discussed. Trembling as a symptom of 
fear is described with extraordinary vividness in its varied 
stages up to the worst in delirium tremens. Facial expression 
of fear is contrasted with that of pain, and other physical 
phenomena which are the'result of fear are described and 
explained. The varied causes and effects of fear in animals, in 
children, and in adults are brilliantly described and analysed. 
Education, heredity and environment, have each and all their 
own effects. But when the scientist has had his say, there 
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remains much that he cannot account for. The kind of things 
which cause fear are so different and so inexplicable. The 
Highland soldier, whose peace of mind no amount of Afghans 
can disturb, will tremble lest he meet the grey ghost in the 
woods of Ochtertyre. The gallant hunting-man, whose nerve in 
the saddle is perfect, will turn sick and pale if asked to face the 
hospital ward, or the diphtheria-poisoned cottage, in either of 
which the doctor will do his work with a cheerful heart. How 
to cure fear or prevent it ? Weakness produces fear ; and again, 
fear produces weakness, in a vicious circle, while the conscious- 
ness of strength makes us stronger. That nation whose signal 
flag for close action is the same one that signals a victory creates 
the courage on which it counts with such absolute assurance. 
The soldier who knows that every ene of his clan isas safe from 
panic as he is already certain of victory. The con luding 
sentences of the book run thus: ‘The future and the power of 
a nation do not lie solely in its commerce, its science or its 
army, but in the hearts of its citizens, the wombs of its mothers, 
the courage or cowardice of its sons. Let us remember that 
fear is a disease to be cured ; the brave man may fail some- 
times, but the coward fails always.’ 

Mr. H. S. Salt’s Life of Thoreau (Loncon: Scott), in the 

‘Great Writers’ series, is a new form of a book published six 
years sirce, when lit'le more was known of Thoreau than could 
be gathered from the pages of !Va/den. The work of revision 
and re-shaping has been very well done by Mr. Salt. As 
biography, the book is completer, and better knit; as an 
estimate of Thoreau’s character and writings it is on the whole 
both capable and just. It was inevitable that many of h’s con- 
temporaries should have misunderstood Thoreau. Mr. Salt isat 
some pains to make the sources of their misrepresentation clear. 
It is easy tosee why some of the ‘Blithedale’ folk regarded 
him as a misanth:ope, and why others corsidered him a Cceserter 
from the battlefie!d of life. To us it seems there was much !ess 
of priggishness in Thoreau’s unciv.] retirement to Walden than 
there was in the Brook Farm community. Stevenson thought 
him a ‘skulker.’ Emerson girded at his want of ambition, 
would have liked him to ‘engineer for all America,’ and be a 
missioner of humanity. But that pose was not for Thoreau, 
and we think nothing the worse of him for his independence. 
Lowell, too, has said some harsh things of him, though they 
appear to us less harsh than Mr. Salt deems them. It is un- 
pleasant to think, with Mr. Salt, that Lowell's severity originated 
in a little disagreement between Thoreau, the contributor, and 
Lowell, the editor. Like Mr. Salt we cannot look upon 
Thoreau as a Timon of the woods Was he, after all, in any 
specialised sense, a solitary, a deserter from the world’s frays, 
and from life’s feasts? He was, decidedly, very far from beinga 
Rousseau, retired to the Hermitage, ora solitary, l:ke Senancour, 
who seeks peace nearer the stars among Alpine heights. He 
kept up relations with the nearest village, he entertained 
visitors, he even paid visits himself occasionally. Once he 
astonished his friends with what Mr. Salt calls ‘an unexpected 
burst of hilarity’ by singing ‘Tom Bowling,’ which English 
people are not given to consider a cheerful or comic song. Still, 
though not a misanthrope, nor askulker, Thoreau was something 
of an uncomfortable person,no doubt; and we can perfectly 
understand the enthusiast who said that he loved Henry but 
could not Z#ke him. This is a true and a subtle observation. 

From Messrs. A. and C. Black we receive, opportunely 
enough, at the very opening of the touring season, /}/ack’s 
Guide to the English Lakes, new edition, re-written and 
re-cast by Mr. Hope Moncrieff; and Plack's Shilling Guide 
to the English Lakes, by Mr. Baddeley, new edition. The 
first-named is practically a new book. It comprises eight 
excellent section-maps, very useful outline ‘ views,’ and a series 
of district maps. Ina pocket of the book is a capital map of 
the whole Lake country, drawn to a scale of two miles to the 
inch, showing elevations both by colour and figures, and all 
roads, footpaths, and bridle-tracks. Mr. Moncrieffs work is 
extremely well done. The methcd and arrangement, the in- 
formation—clear, full, accurate—are altogether what we are 
wont to expect from so experienced and skilful a hand. Mr. 
Moncrieff, we note with satisfaction, is sparing of Words- 
worthian quotation, does not break overmuch into the /xcur- 
sion, nor indulge in apostrophes. Guidance, not gush, is what 
tourists want; and guidance of the right kind is what we 
have in this admirable volume. 
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